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Completely 
Reconditioned and Fully 
Guaranteed. 





OR EASY TERMS—ONLY 70c A WEEK 


Truly the most outstanding 





offer I have given my cus- 
tomers in years! Only because 
of exceptional purchase 
can I sell these Noiseless ma- 
chines at the sensationally 
low price of 339.85 (cash) or 
on easy terms of 70c a week. 
Each one carefully gone over 
and refinished so that its lustre 


an 





gives it the appearance of a 
brand new machine costing 
over three times as much. The 
mires orig selling price on 
Ww. F. Clausing, this Underwood was $125.00 
Pres., Rebuilding [t" ent to you ir Under- 
oy yA wood packing box with Un 
derwood book of instructions 
care and operation. 


A NOISELESS MACHINE 


Latest achievement in typewriters! Provides 
writing perfection with SILENCE. For those 
who want the advantages of a quiet home or 
office This Underwood's Noiseless mechan- 
ism eliminates the nerve shattering clatter 
common to many models. in aid to better 
work because it allows clear thinking, reduces 
fatigue, mproves accuracy This typewriter 


disturbs no one, for it is almost impossible to 
hear it operate a few feet away. You get all 
the features of an Underwood PLUS Noiseless 


typing. 
SPECIAL! 
14” MODELS—NO EXTRA CHARGE 











a. special price while 67 last! The 14 inch 
ca enuine Underwood has all No. 5 equip- 
met plus the 14 inch carriage but is not of 
i mstruction This i he model you 
need repo , lara fice forn billing, ete., 
{ akes paper 14 inches wide and has a 12 
ine Yours at No Extra Cost while 
our present supply tasts. A real buy, so order 
today! 





FIRST CHOICE OF TYPISTS 


OVER 5,000,000 UNDERWOODS NOW IN USE! Rec- . 

ognized as the finest, strongest built! Here is an office § ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, Dept. 224 4 
size Underwood with late modern features that give you I vc pccteo naan psy neeeeen ne a 
IDEAL TYPING. Has all standard equipment-—keyboard, g Send nderwood wo B. icago) for te n days’ trial If I kee r it, I will pay $3.00 per month —@ & 
2 colors, back spacer, automatic reverse, tabulator, etc. ' 10” Carriage—Underwood Noiseless } 14 Caennre U nierwood Not “Noiseless = games eo : 
THERE ‘IS NO RISK! SEE BEFORE YOU BUY ON ® CAUTION! ¢ a 
MY 10 DAY NO OBLIGATION TRIAL PLAN, If you ' * FOR QUICK SHIPMENT GIVE OCCUPATION AND REFERENCE "ed ’ 

wish, send the machine back at my expense. . ¢ C7] 
a ee Age Pf - ' 
Check fer § 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE Address. “ ° stand” dase a : 
Typewritten signatures not acceptable ¢ month until $3.50 §@ 
231 W. Monroe St., Dept. 224 Chicago, Il, o” ois Paid), Stand sent 
: RET IAL Rea AEE EN A. State ad sepmethen dadsresed. 
a 





EXTRA VALUE! 


ROLL-A-WAY SECRETARIAL 
TYPEWRITER STAND 





Two Wings. 
Correct 
Working 
Height. 

All Metal, 





Mounted on 
casters, can 
be moved by 
touch of 
finger. 








For those who have no typewriter stand or handy 
place to use a machine, I make this special offer. 
This attractive stand that ordinarily sells for 
$4.85 can be yours with Underwood for only 
$3.50 extra—payable 25c a month. Quality built. 
(See Coupon.) 


Note all its convenient features. 








PRICK SMASHING SALE! 


Mfrs. Orig. 
Selling Price 


$195.00 
NO MONEY DOWN 


10 DAY TRIAL 
Easy Terms—10c A Day 


Liberal Allowance on your Old 
Machine 

No obligation to buy. See machine on wide 
open 10 day trial. Pay me no money until you 
test, inspect, compare, and use this Under- 
wood Noiseless. Judge for yourself without 
hurry and without risk. When you are con- 
vineed that this is the biggest typewriter bar- 
gain you have ever seen, then say, “I'll Buy.” 
Send only 70c a week or $3.00 a month until 
term price of only $43.85 is paid. Try it first, 
enjoy a full 10 days’ steady use. THERE IS 
NO RED TAPE OR INVESTIGATION—MY 
OFFER IS EXACTLY AS I STATE IT. 


2-YEAR GUARANTEE 


I back this machine with my personal 2-yr. 
guarantee that it is in A-1 condition in every 
respect—that it will give first class service. 
Over 30 years of fair dealing and my 200,000 
satisfied customers prove the soundness of 
my golden rule policy and prove that dealing 
direct with me saves you money. 


Complete Course 
in Touch Typing 







A complete home 
study course of fa- 
mous Van Sant 
Touch Typing sys- 
tem. Learn to type quickly and easily. Care- 


fully illustrated. Written expressly for home 
use. 





























= R E E ** Adventures in Conversation 


THE FASCIN 


— Ow’ AS 


Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
.. . THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


OW we modern Americans do hate to 

be bored! We are indeed a restless 
race. We crave excitement . . . entertain- 
ment... thrills! One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush... the 
incessant high speed ... the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion. Too many movies, too much bridge... 
too much running around . .. what, they 
ask, can be more boresome than that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION... 
THE SECRET 


The result is that more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 
all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No more silly gossip about 


. . no more stupid remarks 
about the weather . . . no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead, 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that you too will win. De- 
cide now—this very day!—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has certain fundamental 
rules and principles—just like any other 
art. The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall away—how much sooner ad- 
vancement comes and your income rises... 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 


Several years ago a woman famous in 
adult education had a revolutionary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 


the neighbors . 


Just mail 
@elti te). 





men and women were needlessly retarding 
their progress through lack of good conver- 
sational ability, she decided to help them. 

The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim- 
ple plan through which thousands have dis- 
covered powers of conversation they never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene- 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Conver- 
sation Course. Today, the full Course, consisting of 
twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal ''Stu- 
dio Talks'' from Miss Cotton, is available by mail. 
Those who have already taken the Conversation 
Course agree that there is absolutely nothing like 
it. They tell us that it is not only intensely practi- 
cal, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
turning point in your life. Determine now to under- 
stand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book ‘Adventures in Con- 
versation.'' It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is profusely illustrated and written in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second. Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much to you. 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 9182, 
1315 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, U. S. A. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


CONVERSATION INSTITUTE, Dept. 9182 
1315 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, U. S. A. 








Please send me a free eopy of your new book 
“Adventures in Conversatidn.” 
NAME CITY 
ADDRESS eg Ae TPA cevcsesereeeee- SLATE 
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It's ALWAYS SIGN TIME IN 


KIWANIS 


Any time is the proper time to install signs on the 


highways leading into your city. The cost is low 


considering the benefits which are derived. The 


visitors appreciate them and you add to your own 


club’s prestige. 


THEY ARE 
WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel — single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by IxI!/, 
inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 


KIWANIS HOTEL| 


WEDNESDAY 12:10) 
nomena ascpcinimian 


CHICAGO 





LOOK AT THESE 
LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago....$6.00 
Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 


inches to provide name of 
place and time of meet- 
ing. Price, F. O. B. Chi- 
UE ca peuitengehne $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6x 18 
inches to provide name of 
city or town. Price, F. O. 
DR $1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 
steel. 


te with 


Price comple 
B. Chicago... $9.00 


plates, F. O. 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they will need 


no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


x kkk 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let visiting 


Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 
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TO THE PEOPI 
OF JAPAN 





en 


fuiatlge veg 
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HE leaders of your military machine have thrown you 
against us in a war which will be the most devastating 
conflict of history. It is not a war of your making; 
from the years I have lived among you I know that you, the 
people of Japan did not want this war. Many of you, it was 
reported, wept in the streets when you heard of it. 

For you know what war is. You have borne four years 
of short rations and long hours, and clothing that dissolves 
in the rain. Your sons have gone away and only the ominous 
white boxes containing their ashes have returned to you. But 
because you have not known how to override the military 
clique that ‘controls you, the worst of your suffering is ahead. 

Since war abridges those human rights which we Amer- 
icans cherish, our free people will do anything. to avoid war— 
and anything, once we are involved, to win. \Ve have some- 
thing to fight for; you have nothing. We have liberties we 
have fought four times to gain or extend; you have only another 
attempt at conquest pressing you into still greater misery. 

We Americans would have been less amazed by the treach- 
ery at Pearl Harbor had we understood your nation and its 
history better. Your militarists opened the Sino-Japanese 
war by sinking a troop ship without warning; they began the 
Russo-Japanese war by firing treacherously upon the fleet 
at Port Arthur. 

Today your land is a poor land, only a fifth of it arable; 


hence you have always had to fight hard for existence. Some 


_ Weleens : information 


| Pe 
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"Today your land is a poor land, only a fifth of it arable.’ 


rice, a bit of fish and some seaweed has been a good meal for 
you in the best of times. As if the poorness of the land and 
the fatal typhoons and earthquakes were not enough, you have 
In the 


feudal period from 1185 to 1868, you had to support with your 


had to endure a military dictatorship for centuries. 
labor the private armies of the samurai. To support them 
the farmers starved. What we call fascism is no new thing 
to you. You were brought up to believe in the supremacy of 
the state over the individual. And whenever you imported a 
democratic notion from abroad, your rulers perverted it to 
fascist ends. 

A thousand years ago they made a pretense of adopting the 
democratic Chinese system of examination by which the 
poorest boy might through merit become a high official. Then 
they barred all but influential clan members from the schools 
in which one could prepare for the examinations. 




















"You are a people whose life is built around the family and who ask for little."’ 


* 
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town Tokyo, a few miles away, the mur- 
derers were at work. Militarists assas- 
sinated the finance minister, Takahashi; 
Admiral Saito, a former premier; they 
planned also to kill the premier, Prince 
Saionji, and a long list of Japan’s great- 
For three days they occupied 
They had in the 


est men. 
the new Diet building. 
end to give themselves up, but their sen- 
tences were light. 

Again in 1937 you the people repudi- 


ated militarism. Out of 466 members of 


‘The bestial, unprovoked attacks made on other people by your self-appointed masters." 


After your long seclusion was brought 


to an end by (Commodore Perry you 
seemed for a time to be headed tor mod- 
ern democratic government. But again 


the old pressures worked. Liberals who 
urged the formation of a representative 
were forbidden freedom of 
In 1884 the liberal political 


When 


constitution was promulgated in 1889 it 


rvyoverniment 


, 
the 


press 


party was suppressed the new 


ave your army and navy a power al- 


nost independent of the civil authority. 


| he 


Russia followed, without warning. 


attacks on Korea, on China and on 


But vou kept struggling for a liberal 


government. You almost won 


it in the ‘20's, when rising trade and 


prosperity left your army little excuse 


tor action, But the world depression 


brought them another opportunity. They 
assassinated the liberal premier, Hama- 
guchi; then, against the desire of the 
Man- 


When conquest failed to relieve 


civil government, they invaded 
churia. 
the troubles at home they resorted to 
murder and terrorism to silence every 
opposing voice. Inouye, a former finance 
minister, Baron Dan, important head of 
the Mitsui banking and industrial inter- 
ests, and Premier Inukai were murdered 
in 1932. 

You as a people repudiated the gang- 
sters who claimed to represent you, when 
in 1936 a general election showed over- 
whelmingly the popularity of the liberals. 
So the fascist overlords decided to act 
again. | remember well that day in 
February when we heard that in down- 


the Diet you elected less than 50 sup- 
porters of the fascist clique. But now 
the ingenuity of your constitution be- 
came clear. The Diet’s power could 
amount to nothing so long as a deter- 
mined army clique, with direct access to 
Mem- 


bers of the two major political parties 


the Emperor, could overrule it. 


were, to be sure, admitted to the cabinet 
—but only those in sympathy with the 
militarist With a cabinet 
cornered by the military, the Diet was 


program. 
powerless. But the army’s strongest an- 
swer to you that time was the war with 
China which, forced upon the people, put 
an end to the slightest pretense of parlia- 
mentary government. 

Is it true that a people deserve the 


government they get? Do you deserve 
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yours, which has blackened your name 
What has 
been lacking in you that would have 


as a nation before the world? 


overthrown your unwanted military mas- 
Not liberal sympathies, for you 
have shown these repeatedly at the polls 
and in private. 


ters? 


[ remember many of you, from 


gardener to professor to nobleman, who 
spoke against the regime which had you 


in its clutches, and by whom a war with 


t y rulers have taught vou from child- 
hood to believe in the divinity of your 
Emperor. By pretending to fight in his 
name and by keeping him virtually a 
prisoner to its wishes, the army has led 
you to think its mission has his sanction. 
Thus you have been too confused and too 
fearful to revolt. And now we in Amer- 
ica too must suffer from the depredations 
of the overlords you could not control. 


It is our tragedy that during your al- 
























America was regarded as the worst con- 
ceivable catastrophe. I remember vour 
kindness as individuals; your courtesy, 
your honesty, your love of little children. 
that 
ashamed of the bestial, unprovoked at- 


I know many among you are 
tacks made on other people by your 
self-appointed masters. You are a people 
whose life is built around the family and 
who ask for little—a house the size of a 
Western living room, a table,‘a roll ot 
bedding. I have seen how out of that 
little you make living an art, your sim- 
plest acts based on a code of courtesy 
that lends dignity to daily life. How can 
yvou—who are as individuals so civilized 
—act as a nation with such perfidy and 
brutality ? 

Perhaps one reason is that your mili- 


most ten years of aggression we in this 
country tried to believe that peace was 
more important than liberty, and that 
encroachments on the other side of the 
world could never touch us. But now 
we recognize the magnitude of our task, 
which is nothing less than the saving ot 
our civilization itself; we realize that the 
liberties. so precious to us—liberties 
which you have never known—may be 
lost by us also if your militarists are not 
defeated. 

The surest reason why we s/all defeat 
them is that we, as a people, have united 
For 
We 
enter it with the knowledge that we have 
done our best to avoid it; and with the 


to accept the challenge of this war. 
us it is no war of a military clique. 


desperate conviction that all we value 
most depends upon our winning it. But 
you, the people of Japan—you who by a 
large majority have voted against youn 
military machine—must come to know 
that victory would only perpetuate your 
enslavement. All of you who want to 
see your country really free for the first 
time in its history must realize that you 
have more to fear from your overlords 
than from us. For in their defeat and 
our victory lies the hope of final victory 


for you. 


"After your long seclusion was brought to an end by Commodore Perry." 
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‘Today New York and Berlin are closer in terms of travel than were New York and Boston in 1789." 


ORGANIZING FOR PEACE 


val The world 

at war. Why should we 
talk of peace? Why should 
pecialist who lives in a 
Pacitic-Northwest state and who is 
upposed to deal with rural life in that 


be writing about world peace? The 


wer is because there can be no com- 
plete lite for the people in this state, nor 

any other state or nation, until peace 

established in the world 

We have been sucked into the second 
World Wan 
third and fourth unless we plan for 
CCE We entered the first World War 


to make the world safe for democracy. 


We will be sucked into a 


\We know now that we did not succeed. 
\WWe sacrificed human lives and billions 

dollars to no purpose. This is true 
not only of the United States, but of 
every nation that fought in that was 
Not one single thing that any nation 
World War No. 


1 was a complete loss, whether measured 


fought tor was gained 


hy economic or human adjustments. 


Why this complete failure?) Why is 
the world again berserk with war mad- 
ness What hope have we that the re- 


ult of this war will be any better than 
Why did the last war 


It failed because in all our prepa 


at ot the last 


tions and all our squandering of lives 
goods, we prepared tor war and 

ht war. We did not prepare for 
peace \t the end of the war we let a 


few selfish politicians rob us of every 


thing for which we fought. If we had 
had politicians who were also statesmen, 
he present war never would have been. 

What is wrong with the world?) Why 
re Wwe agan fhigehting to save democ- 


racy he answer seems to lie in the 








W. D. Buchanan 


We prepared for war and 
fought for war last time 
so it is suggested we go 
all out for a real peace. 


fact that our political life has not kept 


pace with scientific advancement nor 


with economic conditions. We still talk 
about self-sustaining nations. We still 
harbor the thought that each nation can 
live unto itself, or at least that it has a 
right to decide its own policies regardless 
of the effect upon other nations. We 
talk about isclation as though it were 
possible to isolate. We forget that the 
United States is a part of the world just 
as truly as the State of Washington is a 
part of the United States. We torget 
that we are living in a shrinking world 
—a world in which science has made 


nations as small as states, and in which 
* 


the economic and political life of nations 
is as closely interwoven as the economics 
of the several states in our Union. 

In a bulletin published by the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization ot 
Peace, I find these words: “Today New 
York and Berlin are closer in terms of 
travel than were New York and Boston 
in 1789.” 


Eugene Staley’s book “World Economy 


Again I read a quotation from 


in Transition”: 

“In the 1790’s Pittsburgh and Ra- 
leigh were 11 days distant from Boston, 
the same as Mandalay and Irkutsk now. 
Hong Kong, Moscow, Port Said and 
Istanbul are as close (to Boston) today 
as Baltimore and Utica used to be—that 
is, 7 days of travel. It formerly took 18 
days of strenuous journeying by stage 
to reach Savannah. Today any impor- 
tant city on the globe can be reached 
within 15 days. The world is now actu- 
ally smaller, measured in travel time, 
than were the 13 original states that 
united to inaugurate George Washing- 
ton as President in 1789.” 

Though 100 miles today means less 
than 10 miles did in the days of our 
fathers, we continue to act as if we lived 
in the same small world. We forget 
that we are brought still closer by radio 
and that thoughts, expressed in words, 
can be transmitted instantly from Lon- 
don or Berlin to all parts of our world. 

It is this misconception of geography 
and of the political and economic inter- 
dependence of nations that makes it 
necessary for us today to concentrate 
our energies on a defense program. We 
are at war whether we like to think about 
The nation is making care- 
(Turn to page 43) 


it or not. 
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YOUR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
By Leon L. Rice, Jr. 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 





"It will also raise the 
taxes of existing tax- 
payers." 





"The normal tax rate re- 
mains at 4%." 





“The credit for depend- 
ents remains $400."' 


Exemptions are reduced. 
rates inereased in new 
schedules being sent to 
some 22.000.000 persons. 


T is estimated that, by March 16, 
twenty-two million individuals will 
be charged with the duty of filing 

Federal income tax returns for 1941, 
between five and seven million of them 
for the first time. This unprecedented 
number of income taxpayers will be 
brought into the Federal tax fold by the 
Revenue Act of 1941. 

So far as individual taxpayers are 
concerned, the 1941 act is notable for the 
reduction of exemptions, the raising of 
rates, and the adoption of a simplified 
form for individuals who do not have 
gross incomes in excess of $3,000. 

Chief reason for the substantial in- 
crease in the number of persons who 
are expected to file returns is the reduc- 
tion of exemptions effected by the 1941 
Act. Now a single person is entitled to 
an exemption of $750, a married couple 
$1,500. Thus, in contrast with the form- 
er law, married persons are not given 
an especial concession—they are entitled 
to just twice the exemption of a single 
individual. Not only will the reduction 
of exemptions have the effect of bringing 
in millions of new taxpayers, but it will 
also raise the taxes of existing taxpayers. 

In line with the reduction of exemp- 
tions, the law has been changed as to 
who must file returns. Any single indi- 
vidual who had a gross (not net) income 
in 1941 of $750 or more, a married cou- 
ple who had a gross income in the 
aggregate of $1,500, or more, and a 
head of a family whose gross income 
was $750, or more, must file returns. 
Although a head of a family is allowed 
an exemption of $1,500, he is required 
to file a return as if he were a single 


Kiwanian Rice's experience as an at- 
torney in the office of Chief Counsel, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in Wash- 
ington well qualifies him to write on 
this subject of concern to all. 
—Editor 


person, so that the Government can de- 
termine whether he is in reality entitled 
to the larger exemption. It is thus ap- 
parent that the Federal income tax law 
now affects single persons making an 
average income of slightly more than 
$14 a week and married couples who 
make slightly less than $29 a week. How- 
ever, it is probable that a large percent- 
age of those who have to file returns 
will not have to pay any tax, because of 
the deductions, exemptions and credits 
to which they will be entitled. 

The most significant feature of the 
1941 Revenue Act is the raising of rates. 
There are two kinds of rates applicable 
to individuals: a basic rate called the 
normal tax rate, and additional rates 
called the surtax rates. The normal tax 
rate was not changed by the Act, and 
remains at 4 per cent. The surtax rates 
were sharply increased, particularly in 
the lower and middle-income brackets, 
the thought being that those who have 
large incomes are already very nearly 
sufficiently taxed. In view of the fact 
that individuals are 
credits for normal tax purposes which 


allowed certain 
they are not allowed for surtax purposes, 
and that surtaxes are now applicable to 
the first dollar of net income subject to 
surtaxes, some taxpayers may have to 
pay surtaxes who do not have to pay 
normal taxes. Under the prior law this 
was unheard of, for surtaxes were sub- 
ject to a $4,000 exemption, not allowed 
for normal tax purposes. The surtax 
rates begin at 6 per cent on the first 
dollar of surtax net income and run as 
high as 77 per cent on incomes of 
$5,000,000 or more. 

The effect of the increased rates and 
reduced exemptions can be best illus- 
trated by showing the difference in tax 
for selected incomes under the 1940 and 
"41 laws. The following tabulation is for 
married persons without dependents : 


Net Income 1940 Tax 1941 Tax Increase 


$ 2,000.00 None $ 42.00 $ 42.00 
3,000.00 30.80 138.00 107.20 
5,000.00 110.00 375.00 265.00 

10,000.00 528.00 1,305.00 777.00 


25,000.00 3,843.40 6,864.00 


(Turn to page 45) 


3,020.60 





"The new simplified re- 
turn known as Form 
1040 A." 





“They must split the 
$1,500 exemption equal 
ly." 





"The Revenue Act of 
1941 is only a start.” 
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SERVE YOUR NATION THROUGH 
KIWANIS—CANADIAN STYLE : 


By Merton §. Heiss 





4 
“Individual Sacrifice for 
National Survival” is one 
other way to express the 
= BORDEN ; 
same very necessary work. j 


MANADIAN clubs are in their 
third vear of war work. They 
A lAVE been on the firing line 


abroac and at home since September 





Kiwani clubs in the United States 


hile they were in detense work betore, 





came into actual war conditions on the 
afternoon ot December 7, 1941. Inter 
ttional President Charles S. Donlev. in Kiwanian Lorne Broley presents books to C. R. Hill (left), of Auxiliary Services as result of drive by 


Toronto, Ontario. The collection was one of the largest individual efforts of any service club. Enter- 
become a historic document, taining soldiers is also of great importance to the club. Kiwanians do individual service by returning 


nledged to the Commander-in-Chief of the boys to their barracks after being entertained. 








Elmer B. Cogswell, president of Kingston, Ontario, | 
club for 1941 (right), hands over brand new car to f 
soldier from Vimy Barracks. In background is Ron 
Vanluven, car dealer. The occasion was Kingston's 
annual ice carnival, War and Welfare Work profited 

to the amount of $2,000. 





Radio Auction at St. John, New Brunswick, nets Queen's Canadian Fund and children's work over $3,600. 

Left to right: Immediate Past President Horace A. Porter; Kiwanis J. D. McKenna, chairman, Queen's 

Canadian Fund for Air Raid Victims: Kiwanian H. C. Lawton, chairman, Ways and Means Committee; 
and Treasurer C. A. Munce. 


ted State \rmv and Navy, the 
le-heartee ervice ot Kiwanis clubs 
oughout the lengtl and breadth of the 
continent President Donley won the 
positive support of the clubs. 
Chis is a story of what is being done 
Canada, a storv of one section of 
Canada, the Ontario-Quebec- Maritime 
District. It is offered not tor the glori 
fication of any individual, not even in 
ny etfort to glorify the Ontario-Que- 
hee-Maritime District, but as an example 


ot what can be done. The clubs of the 





United States, eager and anxious and 
Captain G. A. Mercer, commanding officer of gunnery school, receives $1000 check for recreation facilities 
from President R. Hazell, Winnipeg, Manitoba, on stage of theatre during performance of a variety 
furn to page 44 concert. Informality was the keynote. The scene was set in an airmen's barrack room. 


willing to perform war services will be 











it 
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Photograph Courtesy Kiwanian J. D. Pringle, Toros 


TORONTO MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


At head of table: Adam Smith, President, Toronto; to his left William R. Cockburn, Riverdale, Toronto, Past Governor, former District Secretary; Harold Male 

former President, Toronto, former Lieutenant Governor; Joe Mowder, Secretary, Toronto; Sam Wilson, Past President, West Toronto; William Bell, President 

West Toronto; Percy Mansell, Membership chairman 1941, Toronto; Jack Donaldson, President, Riverdale, Toronto; To Adam Smith's right: Merton S. Heiss, Manag 

ing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine; William Willard, 1941 Chairman, War Services Committee, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; Howard Young, Executive Secre 

tary, Toronto; Smyth Carter, Toronto, Editor, K-Ray; Charles Byford, Vice President, Toronto; Edward Cross, Immediate Past President, Toronto; George 

Stronach, 1941 Chairman, Attendance Committee, Riverdale, Toronto. These men were assembled to present to Editor Heiss their experiences in connection 
with the maintenance of war-time membership. Meeting in the Walker House. 


MAINTENANCE 








MEMBERSHIP 


CANADIAN STYLE 


EMBERSHIP is all-important 

in Kiwanis. Without the prop- 

er membership there can be no 
participation in war activities. Without 
war activities a club cannot maintain, 
let alone increase, its members. Each 
depends upon the other. 

Again we present Canada’s experi- 
ence—after two and one-half years of 
war. 

Conferences, visitations, correspond- 
ence—with large and small towns, with 
club leaders in the Broadway and the 
Main Street communities—bring out the 
assertion from Canada that the member- 
ship problem is interesting and impor- 
tant but not a problem which should 
frighten any Kiwanian. True, in Can- 
ada there are men who will lose and have 
lost their classifications because of prac- 
tical elimination of businesses and pro- 
fessions. But there are other things to 
do, other ways in which such members 
may ethically be reclassified and _ re- 
tained in service. Canada, it must be 
realized, has had more than a 10 per cent 


increase in membership since the war. 


One highly successful Canadian club 
announced that war conditions had lit 
tle or nothing to do with membership. 
at least in their club; they just func- 
tioned as they should properly function, 
took advantage ot unfilled classifications 
and weeded out members who were do 
ine nothing for the club and to whom 
the club meant nothing. They are happy 
in the possession of some 20 new, active 
members since the war. 

There have been some very pleasant 
surprises reported by committees when 
they discovered classifications that had 
previously been entirely ignored. 

The whole thing can be summed into 
a very briet paragraph as follows: 

Fill up the ranks with those good and 
substantial citizens who long ago should 
have been in the club. Look up new 
classifications—Main Street and Broad- 


way have plentv—make the Kiwanis 


War service opportunities 
and new  ¢elassifications 
keep clubs in Canada well 


ahead of pre-war figures. 


ipportunities for service available to 
nren who want to serve. Infrease the 
membership NOW and you will tind 
that later your preparations will tortits 
you against even the normal turnovei 
For instance, your club faces a theoreti 
cal loss of 10 members through wat 
time elimination of classifications and 
for other reasons. Let your Membership 


and Classification Committee get 15 met 


1 
} 
I 


hi 


ot the right caliber. Human nature 
ing what it is and inspiration of succes 
being what it is, the chances are you 
won't lose the ten, and you will b 
ahead the 15 vou should have gotten am 
how. But above all things, they say 
Canada, see that you have a Membershiy 
Committee that is alive and awake and 
informed and ageressive, sensitive to tl 
problems but not afraid of them. And 
do not hide your activities ; let the whole 
community know Kiwanis is doing a 
great work and that you can and will 
give men the opportunity to serve thei 
nation through their Kiwanis club. 
That’s the Canadian way and it has 


worked. 








nternationa!l President Charles S. Donley (left) was happy to be present at a meeting of the Phoenix, 


Arizona 


lub when Secretary Charlies B. Stambaugh (right) presented President Martin Wist (center) 


with a $1,000 defense bond, the purchase of which was authorized by the board of directors of the 
Phoenix club. 


OUR International president last 


tall accepted invitations trom a 
number of districts and clubs, 

ich invitations were woven into a 
peaking tour designed to spread Ki- 


Vanis information and to increase good 


ll] and fellowship within the organi- 
ition. The plans were initially made 
efore the “Pearl Harbor Incident,” and 
he districts involved were Missouri- 


Kansas-Arkansas, Southwest, Califor- 
nia-Nevada, Utah-Idaho, Rocky Moun- 
tain and Nebraska lowa 
Naturally the plan of the tour was 
hanged from a normal good will peace- 
ime program to a war-time activity 
rogram. Pearl Harbor did that. The 
rpose after December 7 was to explain 
ur War program and to charge officers 
nd members of Kiwanis clubs to make 
e necessary emergency plans to carry 
ese program features into successful 
peration 


Kiwanis had never been in a war. 


\Vould we and could we withstand one: 
netimes the question was asked with 
undertone of weakness but generally 

ith real frankness. There were many 

Kiwanians asking these questions. It 

vas felt the tour could well be started 

ithout delay. The Japs had turned a 
ur of good will into a mission of good 
ill plus a duty to sense the war state of 
Kiwanis, plus a duty to explain and 


rge Kiwanians to accept our war pro 


should be stated immediately that 
¢ interest at everv meeting Was earnest 

incere. Kiwanians were so inter- 
ted and so concerned that I was almost 
discussions, meetings, 
roadeasts and press conferences. We 


because the 


eceived large publicity 


press representatives frankly said they 
were tired of trying to report meetings 
where there seemed only confusion and 
no designs for action. 

It was possible through the coopera- 
tion of district and club officers and the 
membership in general to make direct 
contacts with hundreds of Kiwanians 
and indirect contacts with thousands. 
Actually I attended twelve meetings at 
which there were represented a total of 
1122 Kiwanians including officers and 
members. Due to war conditions the 
California schedule was limited to emer- 
gency meetings hurriedly convened in 
the Los Angeles area. 

In arranging plans for presenting our 
war aims to Kiwantans we asked that 
two meetings be set up at each stop, one 
of district and club officers and com- 
mittees and the other of all available 


WRBBBBBBBeBeBB BBB BREEE®’ 


Reorganization in Washington 

Donald M. Nelson has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as 
the chief of the nation’s war produc- 
tion. He has unlimited powers, ac- 
cording to the President. 

Confusion in the past has. been due 
to the many overlapping agencies in 
Washington. Mr. Nelson's vital work 
will be to codrdinate many of these 
agencies and convert the productive 
power of the United States to 100 
per cent war utility. 

Kiwanis ts in the war program to 
tell the people of the nation what pro- 
duction progress is being made. Ki- 
wanmians everywhere approve Mr. 
Nelson's appointment. We need to 
intensify our war efforts. 

—CHARLES S. DONLEY. 
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KIWANIS 
MORALE 
SPELLS 


VICTORY 
by 
Charles &. Donley 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


Kiwanians. The idea was first to deal 
entirely with the mechanics of the war 
program and second to make general 
plans and to supply inspiration as well 
as information. At some places the 
ladies were present. 

The approach to the presentation of 
the war program was about as follows: 

1. We are charged by the Federal 
Government to build a war morale. 

2. The best way to build a war morale 
is to bring our club programs to war 
strength. Every item of service included 
in our eight club programs for activities 
committees is a war morale building 
item. 

3. Our club programs are made up of 
the things our membership wants. \We 
are organized and trained to do these 
things. We have been doing these things 
for at least 15 vears and can keep on 
doing them effectively. 

4. In order to make our war program 
clear and easy to follow we have com- 
piled a Guidebook of Home Front Ac- 
tivities which presents the things to be 
done and tells how to do them. 

5. We have maintained there is no 
conflict between administering club 
programs and other specific activities, 
keeping in mind that we are staying 
strictly within the war morale building 


program. We are doing the work we 


have been trained to do. 

\t many places there was a lack of 
clarity in the minds of the men as to the 
nature of our war program. In many 
cases Kiwanians were looking for some- 
thing spectacular. It was explained that 
the strongest war morale building pro- 
gram that could be devised is contained 


Turn to page 48 ) 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Pubherson 


THE FAT MAN AND THE CIRCUS 


HERE are a lot of nice things about having children. 

Of course mother gets the most fun out of them because 

she has more of their society, but just let the circus 

come to town, and papa gets his innings. That’s because he 
needs a good excuse to go to see the circus himself, although 
I have never been able to understand why a man needs an 
excuse for going to the circus. The circus is reason enough. 
The greatest show on earth has winter quarters near where 

I live. Their last stop before going into winter quarters is 
at Miami, which is still closer to home. I don’t believe in 
missing the circus, and my daughter is an extra added excuse 
for going, though I am sure I enjoy it more than she does. 
At any rate, when we went to the circus a couple of months 
ago, we went early so we could take our time in the animal 
tent. 
that circus had for me, and it wasn’t Gargantua or his wife. 


In this menagerie tent I saw the greatest attraction 


It was a fat man in no way connected with the circus. 

The fat man had a thin rope like a sash cord tied around 
his waist, and trailing out behind him for about thirty feet. 
Every two or three feet there was a knot tied in the rope, and 
at each knot there was a youngster of the average age of six. 
The wide-eyed little boys and excited little girls were strung 
out behind that perspiring fat man like the tail of a comet. 

The children were dressed so much alike that it was evident 
they had come from some institution. In front of each animal 
cage the fat man stopped and the children gathered around. 
When he felt that they had looked enough, he tugged on the 


” 


line, gave a couple of “Toot! Toot’s!” and started on to the 
next cage, his string of youngsters trailing behind him. 

It was evident that he had told them he would take them 
to the circus only if they would promise to hang on to the rope, 
because every little fellow had a death grip on that sash cord. 
They were having the time of their lives, and that fat man 
was having more fun than anyone at the circus, unless it 
Was me watching him. 

He moved slowly to give the children plenty of looking time, 
but even after they got to the main tent and were settled down 
to see the show, they still clung to that rope! 

They were too smart to risk getting lost and maybe missing 
the side show afterwards by turning loose of the rope. Besides, 
if they hung on, they were sure to be rewarded with a hot dog 
and some spun sugar candy! 

Plain old-fashioned honesty is the kindly fat man who leads 
the world. Just so long as we hang on to the rope of honesty, 
we know that we are going to see the whole show and be 
rewarded with a hot dog afterwards. 

We also know that if we succumb to the temptation to turn 
loose of the rope and step aside into the exciting twilight zone 
of honesty, we may make a lot of extra dollars for a while, 
but in the long haul we have lost out on a lot of fun.’ 

We may have a temporary profit; we may think we are 





putting over something smart, but each time we do it, we 
step just a little deeper into the shadow. The other men and 
women on whom we must depend for our all-important repu 
tation will soon learn that we cannot be trusted, and we will 
be lost in the crowd of undependable people, while the ones 
who hold on to the rope go on to a happy ending of hot dogs 
and spun sugar candy. 

I have an idea that several of the children hanging on to 
that rope would have liked to turn loose and try some side 
excursions. I have an idea that some of them would have 
liked to hurry on past some of the attractions, or linger before 
some of the others. 

Grown people are like that, too. Now and then it seems 
like fame and fortune are mighty slow in coming our way. 
We get mighty tired of the steady daily grind which builds 
up a desirable trade or accumulates desirable patients, clients 
or whatever we call those who use us professionally. 

It is discouraging to a hard-plugging business or profes 
sional man to see grafting politicians, labor racketeers, 
gamblers and the numerous other men engaged in questionable 
occupations, rolling in temporary wealth. It makes an honest 
man wonder if honesty is the best policy, if it does really pay. 

Fortunately for all of us, most of us hang on to rope like 
those kids in the circus, in the firm belief that the Golden 
Rule is not only a part of orthodox theology, but the finest 
working principle upon which any life or any human institu 
tion can be built. ; 

I am not preaching a sermon. I am not attempting to give 


you a “Be good and you'll be happy” sales talk. I am just 
reminding you of something you already know, which is that 
absolutely scrupulous honesty does pay in good hard folding 
money as well as in happiness, and that there is no other way 
to build permanent financial or social success. 

But let’s get back to that fat man at the circus and his bunch 


I like him. 


Kiwanis are always 


of youngsters. 
We ot 


underprivileged children of our communities. We help them 


doing something for the 
in a physical way by having their bad tonsils and adenoids 
removed; by having them sent to dental clinics and the like 


We supply them with milk and with hot lunches at scl 


100] 
cafeterias, and see to it that they have warm clothing. 
things 


These things are primary, of course. These are the 


we must do first. But thank Heaven for the people who think 
it is just as necessary for underprivileged children to have 
some fun! 

That fat boy had a swell idea, and it isn’t copyrighted. 
If you want to take twenty children to the circus on a rope, 
it’s all right with him! If vou want to use the same system 
to take twenty children to the zoo, to the movies, to a barbecue, 
to a hockey game or to the seashore, he won't be jealous. 


P. S. You'll have a swell time! 














without 


OU can't win a 
roads. Take Poland, 


the 


war 
take France 
The 


found itself in the same 


ind Low Countries. 


Polish military 
ix that so often plagues the American 
r. Four wheels stuck deep in the 
fence, 


ud. On the other side of the 


Hitler’s road mirror reflected the pleas- 
much 


we dislike his formula, he had solved his 


extreme. For, no matter how 


v transport problem with facility. He 


id learnes road lessons well. Hit- 
ler, vou will remember. ordered five 
uper-highways to the Polish border and, 
presto, there was the chessboard. In one 

bile move Warsaw was pounded into 
talemate and the world was amazed by 


a completely chaotic subjugation that re- 





By Robert Harper 


AMERI- 
ATION 


DIRECTOR, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
CAN ROAD BUILDERS ASSOC 


quired only 16 days of German blasting. 

France simply failed to memorize her 
She forgot too soon 
the miracle of Wav’’—the 
road from Bar-le-Duc that won Verdun 
and saved her citadel in World War One. 
The 


roads and only one highway led to Ver- 


highway history. 


“the Sacred 


Germans had destroyed the rail 


dun. Over it rolled the collected motor 


transport of the Second and Third 


armies. More than 6,000 trucks daily 
moved 25,000 troops and 2,000 tons ot 
This single road 


the 


munitions to battle. 


saved Paris and won war tor the 
Allies. 

As late as 1937, France was still a 
tardy scholar, when General Serrigny 


warned her about the military might that 
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It has been very firmly 


established that wars are 
not won without adequate 


roads. Hitler learned soon. 


was being generated by Hitler’s new 
super-highways. That illustrious mem- 
her of the French general staff pleaded 
overnment to build a similar 
His 


argument was ignored and inadequate 


with his ¢ 
system of strategic motorways. 
thoroughfares produced the tragedy of 
France in World War Two. 
crammed 


Her horse- 
and-buggy roads were with 
refugees from blitzkrieged towns who 
stagnated the flow of Allied reinforce- 
ments. 

“Think of the power of such a trans- 
portation system,” Serrigny prophesied. 
“Trucks, each carrying 30 men and 
traveling two abreast at a constant speed 
of 60 kilometers (37 miles) and spaced 
15 meters (48 feet) apart, will make it 
possible to transport 72,000 men an hour, 
assuming that half the trucks are used 
for supplies. No more slow embarka- 
tions nor tedious stops at railway sta- 
Not even bottlenecks 


Each highway is large enough 


tions. are to be 
feared. 
to premit three vehicles to travel side 
by side and to pass without difficulty any 
broken The 


mechanized weapons of the army can be 


vehicle which has down. 
shifted from the right wing to the left, 
from one theater of operations to an- 
other, with a speed unheard of before. 
The 


creased tenfold without increasing in 


speed of maneuvers can be in- 
proportion the difficulties of supply.” 
The Sunday variety of traffic jam was 
the big weapon that licked the Lowlands. 
The Dutch 
shaped their resistance to conform with 


and the Belgians had also 
the pattern of 1914. The handwriting on 
the wall that spelled out mechanization 
and roads was again labeled overstate- 
ment. So, highways were once more 
bogged down with ancient military con- 
cept. When blitz power was focused on 
strategic areas, available roads were 
hopelessly insufficient to permit even a 
shift of The 
had stopped all 
the 
absolutely no 


nominal defense forces. 


communists already 


traffic on Belgian railways and 


dependable 


British 


there was 


transport for the French, and 
Belgian armies. 

Sut let’s get back to Road Builder 
Hitler take a look at his military 
highway plan. A central road authority 
was created by his National Socialist 


and 
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party immediately after it kidnaped the 
child of state. Hitler issued a “no-limit” 
order to his highway engineers and the 
construction of a completely new 4.300- 
mile system of master motorways was 
initialed when the 
hanger turned the first spade of earth in 
September, 1933. He alone, perhaps, 
knew that he was building super-road 


erstwhile paper- 


weapons for tomorrow’s aggression. We 
know now that he was devising precision 
mobility for his yet unleashed war-dogs 
on wheels. He has proved that he was 
laving the tracks for his blitzkriegs to 
come—for his stunning victories with 
streamlined tanks, rapid-transit troop 
trucks and high-speed, rubber-tired artil- 
lery. Hitler’s vision encompassed the 
positive necessity of modern highways 
for modern warfare. . 

Four years later, 950 miles had been 
opened to traffic, 1,120 were under con- 
struction, 1,150 and 
ready for building and only 1,080 miles 
of the 4,300 were still waiting survey. 
The original project was completed in 
1938. Then. during 1939, Hitler spent 
1,120,800,000  reichsmarks ($443,000,- 
000) for the construction and mainten- 
ance of last-word highways. Germany’s 
road mileage totals 262.874. Its area is 
245.992 square miles. Texas is slightly 
larger with 265,896 and 167,042 
miles of road, only 17,790 of which are 
And Hitler right on 
building more roads. It is told that he 
makes them now with “slave labor,” but 
it was road building that cured his unem- 
ployment ills in the beginning. Today, 
all German men must manipulate the in- 
struments of combat and conquered men 
must build their highways. It is reported 
that 270,000 
Frenchmen “imported” to 
work on Nazi roads. 


were approved 


has 


surfaced. goes 


already in excess of 


have been 

Hitler’s highways are constructed for 
fast-moving, long-trip traffic. Thev can 
safely handle speeds approximating 100 
miles an hour. They are completely 
isolated from all previously existing 
roads. Safety features long recommended 
by American highway engineers are 
built into the German super-roads. Over- 
all width of the four-lane Nazi motor- 
way is 80 feet. It is divided in the center 
by a 16-foot grass strip that separates 
The two- 
lane roadway on either side is 25 feet 


opposing streams of traffic. 


wide. There are no railroad grade cross- 
All 


feeder roads overpass the super-highwav 


ings, no cross-road intersections. 


and connect it with near-by towns that 
are by-passed at distances of two to four 
miles. All curves are super-elevated, all 





“He has proved that he was laying the tracks for his blitzkriegs to come.” 


surfaces are non-skid. Traffic is con- 
trolled at junctions by clearly defined, 
systematic layouts. Vehicles not 


allowed to stop, pedestrians, bicyclists 


are 


and animals are excluded. So much for 
the contender. 

In the realm of the defender, roads do 
not enjoy a happy horoscope. Another 
rusty remnant of 1914 is the reason. 
Restrictions placed on highway trans- 
port delay imperative phases of British 
defense. Production of 
hampered and made more costly by gov- 
ernment insistence that these vital ne- 
cessities be carried by rail. The Ministry 


munitions is 


of Transport rigidly enforces the rule 
that no loads may be carried by road 
for more than 35 miles, if other trans- 
port means are available. ‘Modern 
Transport,” a London publication, tells 
how one manufacturer protested and was 
permitted to ship shell forgings by truck 
instead of by train. They were deliv- 
ered in 12 hours, factory to factory, as 
against two to three days by railroad. 
Brick fields are situated long distances 
from London and there are delays in 
the building of 


obtaining bricks for 


public air raid shelters. British railroads 


are hauling capacity loads and _ traffic 
thrust upon them by these restrictions 
leads to an increasing series of expen- 
sive delays. Meanwhile, the Ministry of 
Transport has issued a new order con- 
trolling the sale of new trucks, buses and 
coaches to insure the supply of these 
vehicles to persons definitely requiring 
them for work of national importance. 
This is expected to delay and hinder 
those truck operators who may not be 
employed on direct government work 
but who are actually carrying raw ma- 
terials for firms that are. 

Here’s what America is doing about 
Part of the job is 
186,000 
1941. 

Barzynski, 


this war on wheels. 
the encouraging figure of ve- 
hicles for the army during srig- 


adier General Joseph E. 
chief, motor-transport division, United 
States Quartermaster Corps, tells us that 
our field army of 1,400,000 men needs 
250,000 motorized units—that about one- 
third of these men, approximately 400,- 
000 will be required to drive and main- 
tain them. He takes us back to Europe 
momentarily with the assertion that all 
German supplies were carried by truck 
(Turn to page 38) 





"Traffic jams were not infrequent,” 



































Cleveland Convention will 
be featured by Fellowship 
Center. A_ special place 
to meet and greet friends. 


another generation on 


ACK in 


this continent our ancestors hewed 


homes out of the well known and 
much talked about wilderness. Where 
good land was found other settlers 
dropped in and soon there was a 


cattered community. God had promised 


just a few pee ple 


His 


Those per yple really 


that where 


then 


vathered together in name there 


would He be also. 


lieved in God, so when a few of them 
had gathered together they joined hands 
and ] 


muilt a house of worship. 


This was not called a church by these 
earlier people. They very appropriately 
called it “the meeting house” and this 
it literally was. There on the Sabbath 
morning men, women and children came 
to meetin’. They came in ox carts, in 
wagons, on horseback and on foot but 


they came. Ministers in those days 


received no pay. Choirs sang from the 
fullness ot their hearts and a paid church 
was unknown. 


singe! But the spirit of 











God was with them and their faith in 


Him was justified. 

But the meetin’ house was not only 
a house of worship. It was more than 
that. 
in such places the children of those old 


The school was held there also and 


days learned to read, write and figure. 
\ll grades from the first to the tenth 
were taught in the same room and thus 
it was a meetin’ house for the children 
and a place where romance began and 
culminated in marriage. 

In addition to a house of worship it 
was also a social center. After church 
the earlier settlers spread their dinners 
on the ground and had a picnic. At 
these picnics the wars, the politics, the 
quilt patterns, the recipes for pies, the 
actions of the neighboring Indians and 
all the other things of mutual interest 
were thoroughly discussed. 

Those good old days are of course 
gone forever. But the chairman of the 
Convention Committee in Cleveland is 
going to have at the convention some- 
thing which approximates that good old 
meeting house. It’s going to be a Ki- 
wanis Meetin’ House. 

In our big convention hall there will 
be a large room set aside for all the 
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purposes to which that old meetin’ house 
was devoted. The religious service of 
Kiwanis will be held elsewhere of course 
but all through the convention at the 
Kiwanis Meetin’ House there will be a 
exhibit of all Kiwanis 
There will be exhibits of the work of 
the Kiwanis clubs all over the continent, 


fine activities. 


the activities, their accomplishments, 
their plans will all be there as an inspira- 
tion and an education for the delegates 
who will drop into the meetin’ house. 

The various departments of head- 
quarters will have exhibits and the men 
who have charge of these exhibits will 
be able to explain anything any visitor 
wants to know. The Magazine will have 
and its editors will be there 
anxious to meet and greet every reader 


of this publication. The place has been 


a booth 


furnished with a lot of easy chairs so 
that people with convention feet can sit 
and rest and chat with other Kiwanians 
from other places and exchange Ki- 
wanis views, hopes and aims. 

3ut above all and fundamentally it 
will be a meetin’ house where vou can 
meet a friend at a certain hour. You 
can date up any fellow you want to be 
with and tell him where to meet you in 
the meetin’ house and save you tramping 
while he is also 


all over Cleveland 


tramping and looking for you. Cleve- 
land is like east and west and maybe 
the twain would never meet at an ordi- 
nary convention, but this is no ordinary 
convention and any twain can meet if 
they will simply come to the meetin’ 
house. 

Just as the old meetin’ house was the 
center of the educational and 


even political activities of the surround- 


social, 


ing country so also will this Kiwanis 
Meetin’ 
cational and inspirational center of the 


House be the social, the edu- 
convention. 

Those good old fellows who built the 
meetin’ house of the former generation 
stout-hearted who 
better than 
Kiwanians are today the stout-hearted 


were strong men 


builded even they knew. 
men of our two nations. They too are 
building and building for a better civili- 
zation. Just as those stout-hearted old 
pioneers met and planned informally 
together creating the public sentiment 
which made us what we are today so 
the 


together 


will stout-hearted Kiwanians get 


informally at our meetin’ 
house in Cleveland and informally plan 
and create a better sentiment and a better 
nation for future generations. 

Let’s the Kiwanis Meetin’ 
House in Cleveland. Whomever we want 
to find will likely be there. 


meet at 
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BOOKS FOR THE FORCES 


by Marie D. Loizeaur 


PUBLICITY, VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 


Give up the volumes you 
would like to keep. a 


good rule to follow in 


earrying out this work. 


APOLEON is reputed to be the 
first general to recognize the 
need of books in army life. He 
supplied a carefully selected library of 
one thousand volumes, which included 
religion, drama, epic poetry, history and 
fiction. Such noted authors as Homer, 
Virgil, Plutarch, Ariosto, 
Voltaire, and Le Sage were represented, 


Tacitus, 


as well as French translations of Cook’s 
Voyages, Barclay’s Geography, and 
lives of Charles XII and Frederick IT. 
If we think, at first, that these are not 
the titles that would engross an army 
should that 
Napoleon’s books were for his officers— 
Sut the 


today, we remember 
not for the men in the ranks. 

types of 
drama, history, biography—would be of 


books he included—poetry, 


Kiwanis Clubs have opportunity of 
making books available to men in armed 
forces. Victory Book Campaign 
dorsed by 


ell- 


Kiwanis ts sponsored by 


American Library Association, Red 
Cross and United Service Organtsa- 
tions. Herewith are presented some 


directions that will prove helpful. 


—EDpIrTor. 


much interest to all our forces today, 
from buck privates, gobs, and leather- 
necks all the way up the rungs to gen- 
erals and admirals. 

But books have 
widely available to armies. 


been made 
One Civil 
War veteran could recall no books avail- 
able to the soldiers of the 1860’s except 
a few in the hospitals near Washington. 


seldom 


Another remembered two English gram- 
mars read eagerly and passed around 
(Turn to page 38) 















































Top: Embryo pilots at Scott Field read during their 
spare time. Second Above: Directors of the VIC- 
TORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. Left to right, front row: 
John F. Hickey, USO, Treasurer of Campaign; Althea 
Warren, National Director, on leave of absence as 
librarian of Los Angeles, California, Public Library; 
Dr. Harry A. Wann, USO Campaign Chairman; back 
row, Paul North Rice, A.L.A.; J. O. Thornton and 
William Hepner, ARC; and Clarence E. Sherman, 
A.L.A. Above: WPA Library Project, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. Left: Book Drive in 1918. Books piled 
on the steps of the New York Public Library. 






















An HonorAndA Responsibility 


KTICLES in the last several numbers of The Kiwants 
ygasine have informed you of the great honor the govern- 

ent of the United States has paid Kiwanis by selecting our 
vanization as the agency through 

hich information on national defense 

to be distributed and disseminated. 


Dierks, Director of the 
lublic Relations Department of Kiwanis, 


| awrence H. 


ritten these articles for the Maga- 





ne, and will give vou others from time 





t time on this all-important subject. 


No organization or individual ever had a great honor con- 
erred which did not at the same time incur a corresponding 
esponsibility lf the government of the United States rec- 


' 
nizes Kiwanis as the organization best fitted to keep this 
country posted on its defense activities, then Kiwanis must 


sume that responsibility and prove that it is worthy of 


this confidence 
Every Kiwanis club and every individual Kiwanian will 
further informed as to just what can be done to help in 
lefense work. It is imperative that we take up our 


hare in the work and carry on to a successful conclusion. 
ut will be fully informed of details as they develop. 
Kiwanis has proved its value in peace times. Kiwanis is 

out to prove its value in time of war. 


2 
real security a man can have in this world 
of knowledge, experience and ability.” 
—Henry Ford. 


file Oontiy\ 


reserve 


BW omen 


KIWANIS detinitely wants women at the International Con- 
lhe more interest we arouse among the ladies of 


entiol 


Kiwanis, the more we impress them with the worthwhileness 


rganization, the less of a problem 
THIS FEN BUCKS Ww Ki 








ce will have in deletions. Clr ¢£$ 307 
\Vomen have a very definite influence Sie 
m their husbands. brothers and fathers Ly, . 


membership in Kiwanis. 


. : ow ? 11 
etainimne nel 


have learned more of what 


fines ennniinis ee 
Kiwanis stands for, the type of men who = = 

wlong to the organization and the work —_ 
we do—particularly in the underprivileged child field—they 
re enthusiastically for it 
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YK DITORIALS 


By Roe Fulkerson 


With this thought in mind, and with the prospect of a large 
attendance at the the 
Trustees in its wisdom changed the registration fee from ten 


convention in Cleveland, Joard of 
dollars for men and five dollars for women, to seven dollars 
for men and three dollars for women. This is a thirty-three 
and-a-third percent reduction in the convention registration 
fee, and should tend to swell the attendance. 

There is a certain irreducible overhead for any convention. 
Like the rent, heat and light overhead of the business man, it 
must be paid no matter how much or how little business is 
done. But with our conventions increasing in attendance, 
there is no proportionate increase in expense, so these reduc- 
tions have been made possible and will continue as long as 


convention attendance continues to be high. 
é 


“The reason a lot of people do not recognise oppor- 
tunity when they meet it ts that it usually goes around 
wearing overalls and looking like hard work.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


® 


No Lease-Lend For Canada 


WAY back before the first World War, the two countries 
represented in Kiwanis had developed such a friendship that 
they became an example for the world as good neighbors. 
Coming from the same stock, speaking 
the same language, having the same ideas 
and ideals, and having the same standards 
of living, they moved steadily on to their 
destiny as fine friends. 

The first World War saw them com- 
arms, 


rades in Their boys fought the 








common enemy side by side, helping each 
other wherever possible. 

Again we find the red, white and blue of our two flags side 
by side in the greatest war the world has known. Once more 
we stand shoulder to shoulder to defend our ideals and our 
way of living. 
Even before the United States went to war, our two 
countries were coOperating in the production of war materials 
for the nations actively resisting aggression, and for the 
defense of this hemisphere. Since Canada entered the war, 


increasingly large quantities of war supplies have come from 
the United States. 
During the last fiscal year, Canada’s total imports from 
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the United States were twice as great as in 1938. At the 
same time, the United States increased its purchases of certain 
Canadian materials vital to defense. 

Since the Hyde Park declaration of April, 1941, this inter- 
change of defense supplies has been increased. Each country 
is now concentrating on the production of defense articles it 
is geared to produce best and most quickly. 

Canada has not obtained supplies on the lease-lend plan. 
She has laid the cash on the barrel head for all- purchases in 
the United States on her own account. 

When Canada went to war two years ago, she took im- 
mediate steps to insure the defense of her territory and, sub- 
sequently, of key points in the western hemisphere. Since 
the Ogdensburg Agreement of August, 1940, these defensive 
measures have been coordinated with those undertaken by the 
United States, and the two countries have worked out joint 
plans for the defense of their part of the western hemisphere. 

Both Canadian coasts are constantly guarded by large 
concentrations of troops and by coastal and anti-aircraft guns 
located at strategic points, as well as by naval and air patrols 
operating along two thousand miles of coast line and far out 
to sea. 

In the west, Canada is building a string of staging air- 
dromes so that military planes from both Canadian and 
United States centers can be moved into northern British 
Columbia and Alaska without delay. 

In the east, United States troops have replaced Canadian 
forces in Iceland, and they have joined Canadian troops in 
Newfoundland, where the two countries are building exten- 
sive defense facilities. 

Canada and the United States are in full agreement con- 
cerning defense measures in Greenland. Both United States 
and Canadian troops stand guard in the West Indies. At 
sea, both the Canadian and the United States navies seek out 
marauding submarines. 

So here we are again friends—not fair weather friends, 
but the sort of friends who can depend on each other in time 
of war as well as in peace and prosperity. God grant that it 
will be so forever and forever. 


® 


I used to go to football games to see the game; then 

I went to football games to see the crowd and hear 

the bands; now I’m not sure I don’t go to see the 

pretty little drum majorettes do running front overs 
while twirling their batons. 


Agricultural Committees 


WAR is the uppermost thought in the mind of every man 
in Kiwanis. War must of necessity lay emphasis on some 
objectives of Kiwanis because they bear more directly on 
the great war problem we all face. 

It is proverbial that an army travels 
If there is one phase of 


PNOTAE? Bivore 
Zor DEIMOSRACy 


ERE S 





on its belly. 
Kiwanis work which needs more em- 
phasis now, it is that which has to do 
with the production of food, and its dis- 
tribution. 

Thousands of farm workers are in the 
service. The work on the farms which produce the food for 
our armies and for our civilian defense workers must of 
necessity be done by men too old for service, and by their 
children who are too young for war. 
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Che agriculturalist is not only handicapped by loss of man 
power but by being asked to produce a greater amount of 
food with less machinery. Priority of steel, copper and other 
basic metals indicates that the manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery will have a reduction of twenty pereent in the 
metals necessary to produce mowers, reapers, tractors ana 
the other equipment necessary to produce bumper crops. 

These are the problems which the farmer must face. Here 
is where Kiwanis can help through its Agricultural Com- 
mittees, by upholding the morale and by encouraging in every 
possible way the production of as much food as can be pro- 
duced with the handicaps under which the farmer must work. 

Agricultural classifications should be kept filled. Rural 
meetings should be held, and every man on a farm should be 
made to realize that the work he is doing is of primary 
importance. 

The organization of farm boys and girlsk—4-H clubs, and 
the like—should 
products, with proper prizes, should be given. 

The work of the farmer is essential to victory. His work 
should be appreciated, and he should be made to feel that it 


be encouraged, and exhibitions of their 


is appreciated. 
® 


Don Marquis says that a typical success ts a man who 

was born on a farm and worked hard so that he could 

live in the city, where he worked hard so that he could 
buy a farm and move back to the country. 


Underprivileged Child Work 


NINE Kiwanis clubs out of ten major in underprivileged 
child work. At times it seems that too much emphasis has 
been put on this particular objective, to the neglect of the 
other objectives of Kiwanis. But the 
appeal of a child who does not have a fair 
chance has always, and will always, make 
the greatest appeal to the sympathies of 
the vast majority of our membership. 
Now it seems that the old adage of 


“whatever is, is right” is to be proved 





true again. Certainly never in the his- 
tory of Kiwanis has there been a time when underprivileged 
child work was so necessary as it is going to be in the dark 
days ahead of us. 

There will be more orphaned children to feed; more day 
care necessary for children of mothers employed in war 
industries; more help necessary for the children of our men 
in the armed forces; more assistance necessary for young 
men rejected for military service because of physical dis- 
ability. All along the line there will be more work for the 
Underprivileged Child Committees of every club in Kiwanis, 
and it is well that they are highly organized and functioning. 

These committees should be manned by the best people in 
the club. They should be increased in numbers; their appro- 
priations should be more generous than ever before, in order 
that this necessary work may be well done. 

Health department codperation, juvenile court codperation 
and full codperation with every other local agency should be 
a part of this program. 

Here is a spot where we oldsters can help our country, even 
though we may be too old to carry a gun or man a boat. This 
is constructive defense work. It is not only work for our 
country, but it is tending to our Master’s business. 
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USING 


THE OLD BEA 


By Don Clark 


Bovs and girls from away 
back in Cathay over five 
thousand years ago were 


using the humble soybean. 


BOUT 5000 years ago—in 2838 
B.C., if you are a stickler for 
correct dates—a wise old Chi 

nese Emperor named Sheng Nung 
wrote a book on Materia Medica. 
Therein he extolled the virtues of a cer- 
tain fabaceous plant which is probably 
one of the oldest cultivated by man. This 


eems to be the first wecorded informa- 


tion regarding the plant. Now any high 


chool boy can tell you that Materia 
Medica is a general term applied to ma- 
terial or substance used in remedies for 
curl lisease. As to defining a “faba 
ceous plant,” our high school lad might 


have to look it up in a dic 


t1 rv as we did 

Llowevet ike most sixtv-five cent 

rds, this one can also be uttered in 
ne vlable labaceous plants are those 
wlongine to the bean tamily, and the 
particular member of this prodigious 
cl thout which the old Chinaman 
wrote was the oybean Soybeans belong 


hat branch known as legumes, which 


includes peas, beans, cowpeas and pea 


nut Chis knowledge will no doubt en- 


dow you with a slightly superior mien 


time vou feed vour sackful of 
1 | tidbits to a 


the next 
tresh roa eguminous 
the 


me ot the products which 


\siatic immigrant, 





has changed the face of America within 
In 1909 this coun- 


try produced only 16,835 bushels of soy- 


a third of a century. 


beans, according to our Department ot 
Agriculture. The estimated production 
1941 is 111,618,000 bushels. Now 
vou naturally wonder: What are we do- 
ing with all these soybeans? Well, that’s 


fe Tr 


a long story, but an interesting one. 

To begin with, while this agricultural 
visitor has been slow in picking up 
American ways, he is now thoroughly 
Americanized and thrives on American 
soil and American climate. The soybean 
can be grown nearly everywhere that 
corn or cotton can be grown and, what 
is more, it leaves the soil richer wherever 
it grows. At present, in this country, 
North Carolina, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Missouri and Ohio lead in production, 
with Illinois producing nearly half the 
1941 crop. 

The first soybean came to America in 
1804 as a curiosity cultivated only in 
botanical gardens. A hundred years later 
our Department of Agriculture sent out 
Dr. C. R. Ball de- 
twenty-three varieties then 


The World War 


stimulated interest in soybean oil and 


a bulletin in which 
scribed 

known in America. 
in 1918, 336 million pounds of the oil 
the 


this time we were beginning to sit up 


were imported from Orient. By 


and take notice, and 7,000 seed samples 
had been collected from abroad. Today 


about 100 of the best of these varieties 


of soybeans are under cultivation in the 
United States. 
But 


that the soybean is a highly nutritious 


America has been slow to learn 


“What you need is vitamins!" 
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ed 


value. 


industrial 


food and has great 
China and Manchuria still out-produce 
us. For nearly fifty centuries hundreds 
of millions of people in the Orient have 
subsisted on the products of the soy- 
bean—the Chinese, Japanese, Koreans 
and Manchus. It is said that hundreds 
of millions of them have never known the 
taste of cow’s milk. While these people 
are essentially vegetarians, the necessary 
protein in their diet—the protein which 
we Americans get largely from animal 
products such as milk, eggs, cheese, or 
meat—this vitally necessary protein is 
adequately supplied from soybean prod- 
the 
diet is comparatively well balanced. 


ucts. Because of them Oriental’s 

Here in America most of us have to 
work to earn money to buy food to get 
strength to go back to work—and so on, 
ad infinitum, with enough extra to pay 
for licking a certain obnoxious paper- 
hanger, one Herr Schicklgruber, alias 
Die 


on the potential food value of soybeans 


Fuehrer. So perhaps a little detail 
will convince you of the important part 
little old Soya Max may be called upon 
to play in helping stretch family food 


€ 
of all 


white. 


known foods except dried egg 
Even such concentrated animal 
foods as dried beef and cheese contain 
less protein than the average soybeans. 
We 


found that soybeans grown in different 


say “average” because it has been 


localities vary greatly in fat and pro 
tein, the two main constituents. Their 
composition is dependent on the soil, 
also on the 


conditions and 


(Turn to page 39) 


climatic 
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Key No. 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


" Memaer’s NAME 


_i11-Pa. 


DATE OF ENTRY 


Some candid shots of Kiwanian Ted V. 
Rodgers. 


6-1-1930 


CLASSIFICATION 


|____- Rodgers, Edward V. _ 


ADDRESS 


620 W. Linden St. 
ACK in the days when the 


Trucking 
dithculty in navigating the 


automobile 














was young Gewese. «Cavernous depths as he was bare- 

and people still called Privileged ly more than four feet high and 

Fords “tin lizzies,” the coal re- | rarely had to duck the ceiling 
gion of Eastern Pennsylvania | beams. 

had a chunky, little Irish automo- What a child learns from hard 


bile dealer who really could sell 
cars and trucks. 

Today, he is the leader of the 
organized motor transportation 
industry in the United States, and 
a dollar-a-year man in the de- 
fense councils of the Federal 
Government ! 

But he’s still a salesman. The 
tactics he used in Scranton and 
other Pennsylvania coal region 
towns still are the weapons of 
Ted V. Rodgers, president of American 
Trucking Associations. Now, just as he 
did years ago, Ted still follows the rule 
of hitting squarely—and hard. 

To describe the humble beginnings ot 
Abe Lincoln, the term “rail-splitter” was 
coined. If you want a term like that in 
Ted Rodgers’ case it’s ‘coal cracker.” 

The term is sufficiently descriptive to 
prove that he was not born with the 
proverbial silver spoon in his mouth. [f 
he came into this world with any par- 
ticular inheritance, it was probably with 
an iron pick in his hand. 

Ted’s earliest recollections are associ- 
ated with the hard coal region of Penn- 
sylvania. It was at the tender age of 
11, when most boys are still being 
coddled by their mothers, that Ted went 
had no 


to work in the mines. He 


TRUCKERS” 
TOP MAN 


by Alex K. Scherer 


PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB OF OTTAWA, 


This Kiwanian. who is do- 
ing important work. got 
his training for his war 
duties “the hard way.” 
















The Story 
Behind 
the 
Classification 


No. 12 


ILLINOIS 


Ww ork 


accomplishment not too common. 


is how to work hard—an 


Seven vears were spent by young 
Rodgers underground. Then his 
kind that 


the boy needed some additional 


Irish mother decided 


schooling. He had gone through 
four grades of grammar school. 
So, utilizing some of the precious 
family savings, she sent him to 
Philadelphia and enrolled him 
in the Peirce Business School. By 

this time Ted had acquired the habit of 
He wanted to do things and 

He still does. 


ot academic training was all that he 


impatience. 
go places. Eight months 
could stand, and then he was out looking 
for a job. He went back to the coal 
region, this time to the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., and became a stenog- 
rapher in the chief clerk’s office. 

He learned about mining, rock blasting 
and all the details of the business. By 
the time he was 23 vears old, he decided 
to go into business for himself. Young 
Rodgers became a rock contractor. He 
undertook to blast locations for the 
collieries. 

Ted's success in this first business ven- 
ture gave him courage. He was con- 
vinced that he could do things once he 

(Turn to page 46) 











CALEXNICO, CALIF., 
GOOD WILL AMBASSADOR 


With a large part of the world in th 


roes ot a war, the nations of the west 


ern hemi phere have become more con 


of the value of friendliness among 


Chou 


themselves and of the strengthening ot 


ighborly ties 


lie 


lhe Calexico, California, club recently 


onceived an idea whereby the fine feel 


ot triendship enjoyed between the 


tizens of their city and those of then 

ter city to the south, Mexicali, Mexico, 
rht be further strengthened 

lhe club’s meeting place the Hotel de 

just a stone’s throw trom then 

eighbors and being situated so closely 

the t cities have many things in com 

| Phi members ot the Calexico club 

by their Immediate Past President 

es Dowe and with the assistance of 


eir whole community, presented a his 


rical drama entitled lhe Desert 
\ ilk de.” | here wa ‘ pageant and 

ta that lasted for six davs Che tirst 

\ msisted ot parades dances, 





Calexico, California, sponsored a program of good will. 


eft to right 
mon: 
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plays, ete., on the Calexico side of the 


border with everyone in colorful and 


appropriate costumes. The outstanding 
event of the three days was an immense 
outdoor pageant held at night in a huge 
natural arroyo. The pageant was writ- 
ten and enacted by people whose lives it 
was portraying. The following three 
days were spent across the border where 
the Mexicans put on a fiesta as only 
they can. 

\ divisional meeting of the 11th divi- 
sion was planned to start many events of 
the Cavaleade. Former Lieutenant Gov- 
Karl 
the dinner and Immediate Past 
William C 


Lieutenant Governor 


ernor Cavanah was chairman of 


District 
Governor Schaper, and 


Frank C, 


Harmon and wives were honored guests. 


former 


The following day, Governor Cuthbert 
L.. Olson and Senor Rudolphe Taboado, 
Governor of Baja, California, met at the 


International line and exchanged the 


flags of United States and Mexico. After 
with huge 


the ceremonies at the line, 


crowds present, a luncheon was held in 


2 


6 Bs) 


Immediate Past Governor W. C. Schaper and fiesta maid stand under Kiwanis banner. 
Past President Fern Young; Mrs. Schaper; Mrs, Dowe; Immediate Past President Les Dowe; Mrs. Harmon; former Lieutenant Governor Frank Har- 
Mrs. Cavanah and former Lieutenant Governor Earl Cavanah. 


the Mexican governor’s headquarters in 


honor of the two governors and speeches 
ot goodwill were given in both lan- 
The 


successful and enjoyed so much by the 


guages. whole program was so 
many thousands of people that attended, 
it has been decided to make it an annual 
affair. 

The Calexico club with only 20 mem- 
bers at the time they tackled such an 
enormous undertaking, deserves a great 
deal of credit for the fine spirit that 
prompted the affair and for the splendid 
way it was carried through. 


ALTOONA, PA., 
IN BRIEF 

The Altoona club was organized in 
1914 and has been very active during the 
past twenty-four years. Each adminis- 
tration has been marked by activities 
heneficial to the city and community. 

In order to render community service 
the club began investigating and study- 
the needs of 


ing the underprivileged 
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children. Donations were given to the 
School Board for the purchase of shoes 
to enable students to attend school. A 
contribution was made to Caney Creek, 
a mining village in the mountains of 
Tennessee, for the education of poor 
children. 

In 1928 a committee was appointed to 
procure a suitable site for the erection 
of camp buildings for underprivileged 
children. A site was selected which now 
comprises Kiwanis Farm. The property 
has been improved and during 1941, 
$1,000 was spent to enlarge the swim- 
ming pool, drilling a well, installing 
pumping outfit and erection of pump 
house. 

Members displayed the finest spirit in 
their efforts by giving their time and 
money to reach the goal. The club also 


sponsors a Buddy Club and Quota Club. 


24- page booklet 
included state- 
the 
president, pic- 


ments by 
tures, general re- 
Ki- 
wanis history and 


view of local 


activities and a 
list of the mem- 
bers. It also listed 
presidents 
1916 to the 
present year. 
During its 25 


the 
from 


years, the club has 
been active in supporting 4-H club work; 
4-H junior leadership: underprivileged 
playground 


child work; 


citizenship scholarships ; religious work; 


programs ; 


Salvation Army and many other worth- 


while programs for the youth. 





A very successful interclub meeting was sponsored by Truro, Nova Scotia. 


The meeting was attended 


by Kiwanians of seven eastern Canadian clubs. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., 
WAY BACK WHEN 

In an address before the Lafayette 
club which was observing its, 25th anni- 
versary of service in the community, 
International Charles S. 
Donley said, “Now is the time when we 
must bring our clubs to full fighting 


President 


strength to protect American ideals and 
Kiwanis objectives.” President Donley 
also installed the new officers for 1942. 

Present the 
which was held in the Purdue Memorial 


for banquet program 
Union 
from Crawfordsville, Gary, Logansport, 
Franktort, Noblesville, Terre Haute and 


Building were Kiwanis guests 


Tipton. Following the program they 
went to Eliza Fowler Hall where they 
were entertained by pupils of the West 
Lafayette and Jefferson High Schools. 

History of the club and other in- 
teresting data were contained in an 
attractively printed anniversary booklet, 
the club entitled 
Years of Its 
preparation was directed by Kiwanian 
F. C. Gaylord who served as editor. The 


published by and 


“Twenty-five Service.” 


WIDE AWAKE AT 
STINNETT, TEX. 

The Stinnett club offers 
light equipment on Kiwanis Field, the 
football gridiron of the Stinnett High 
School Rattlers, as their outstanding ac- 
complishment for 1941. 

Although it is located in the county 
seat of Hutchinson County, the club only 
has 35 members in a small oil town. 

Kiwanis Field is the last football field 


the $2,000 
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Upon the occasion of an interclub meeting sponsored by Tarentum, Pennsylvania. 
Left to right: District Governor Leonard Keck; International President Charles 
S. Donley; Past President C. L. Spahr of Club. 


to be equipped until the war is over as 
such equipment is needed for camps, 
etc. Stinnett the Class B 


School that has a lighted field in the 


has only 
Panhandle of Texas. 

Today Kiwanis Field is completed and 
one of the best equipped in the state. 
It is a tribute to the generosity ot oil 
companies, merchants, and citizen tax- 
pavers whose contributions made it pos- 
sible. 

Outdoor boxing matches will be held 
the baseball 


other civic organizations will have the 


during summer and and 
privilege ot using it for their recreations 


and games. 


MEXICO, MO., 
TELLS A STORY 
Of the many community projects con 
ducted by the Mexico club, the Ewe and 
Lamb Club has been the greatest of all. 
The idea to distribute over 300 ewes to 
4-H club boys and girls originated in the 
Committee and 


Agriculture was 


proved by Kiwanians in 1937. One hun- 


ap- 


dred and fifty ewes were purchased that 
year and they were put on pasture to 
await distribution. 

The boys and girls who were to receive 
the selected 
4-H child 


ewes at a cost of $34. 


ewes were from various 


received three 


This 


clubs. Each 


included 





Lafayette, Indiana, Kiwanians were happy when they observed the 25th anniversary of the club. Here 


is International President Charles S. Donley instructing the new club officers. 


Left to right: President 


Simon Heemstra; Vice President John Ave; Treasurer Raymond Schnaible and Secretary Albert Pyke. 
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Reading from top, down: Bill board posters placed in 
eight places throughout the city by New Britain, Connecti- 
ut. Student pilots of British air force were concerned 
with future battles in the sky in this informal shot taken 
at barbecue sponsored by Bartow, Florida. Fort Worth, 

















Texas, sets example in buying of defense bonds: left, 
immediate Past President Warren Wells; Kiwanians Harry 
Phillips and Lacy Boggess. The Denver club featured 
Lowry Field Day and meeting was turned over to 
Colonel! Early Duncan. Below, left: President Robert 
Tracy (center) and R. H. Turner, right, principal of high 
school, receive $500 defense bond from Kiwanian Frank- 

Kornhaus, first of series purchased by Eastlake-Oak- 
land, California. Right: Irvington, New Jersey, Kiwanians 

presented ambulance to British War Relief Society. 
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Below, center: rear, Kiwanian E, Joseph Doyle, Beverly, 
Massachusetts, receiving defense bonds from R. H. Corn- 
ing of Trust Company. Below: Newark, New Jersey, Ki- 
wanians purchased defense bonds in amount of $1300; Left 
to right—Kiwanians O. A. Merz: Julius Sachs; Collector 
of Internal Revenue J. E. Manning; Vice President Roy Duke 
of Trust Company; Immediate Past President B. Oppenheim; 
Secretary O. L. Puth; Kiwanians C. H. Dietze, Jr., President 
H. E. Barnes, Right: Long Beach, California, do their bit 
in purchasing defense bonds. Left to right: Kiwanian 
Dwight Robbins; Immediate Past President J. M. Maltby; 
Kiwanian W. A. MacArthur. 















Circle, left: New defense industry sponsored by Sturgis, 
Michigan, and operated by high school boys is the paper 
Pick-up Service. Circle, center: The Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
club formed ''V'' in front of postoffice after members 
made purchases of defense bonds. Circle, below: These 
Kiwanians took part in the ''Bundles for Britain'' store, 
sponsored by Long Island, New York. Right: Leavenworth, 
Kansas, Kiwanians were guests at inspection tour of Fort 
Leavenworth Recruit and Induction Center. Fourth from 
left in front row is Lieutenant Governor Walter Schrimpf; 
Lt. Col. H. J. Liston in center with hands crossed in front. 
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IWANIS CLUBS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
K ARE ENGAGING IN EVERY CONCEIVABLE TYPE OF WAR WORK. OF 

COURSE THE CANADIAN CLUBS HAVE BEEN WORKING DILIGENTLY 
ALONG VICTORY LINES FOR MORE THAN TWO AND ONE-HALF YEARS AND 
HAVE THEIR PROGRAMS WELL OUTLINED AND PLANNED. 


ACTIVITIES RANGE FROM MINOR BUT IMPORTANT ACTIVITIES TO 


HEAVY DUTIES TAKING UP A GREAT SHARE OF THE TIME OF THE MEMBERS. 
LOCATIONS OF CLUBS HAVE MUCH TO DO WITH DETERMINING THE WORK 
BECAUSE IN MANY PLACES THERE ARE LARGE CONCENTRATIONS OF ARMED 
FORCES, EITHER IN TRAINING OR IN TRANSIT. NO COMMUNITY, HOWEVER, 
SUFFERS FROM LACK OF WAR ACTIVITY OPPORTUNITY. THERE ARE ALWAYS 
DEFENSE STAMPS AND BONDS TO BE BOUGHT AND SUBSCRIBED FOR. 
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An inter-club trip by air was made by Kiwanis Club of North Fort Worth, when members visited the 


Abilene, Texas, club. 


purse ‘ price, pa ture cost, breeding 


ind an insurance fund. Each 


ember was given two or three 


to supervise and encourage so 
that closet contact might be kept In 
lune 19 the club held its first lamb 
the fairgrounds, giving awards 

in the int ot $25 
| utstandinge achievement if the 
prog is that $3,500 has been repaid 


the 102 4-H club member 
EDITORS HAVE A DAY 
1T MARTINSBRURG, W.VA. 
Robert H. Pritchard of Parkersburg, 
t president of the National Editorial 


\ssociation was the principal speaker at 

eting of the Martinsburg club re 

nth He spoke of the aims of the 

fession, of its record and of its oppor 
tunitie tor ervice 

During the meeting there were two 


eckly newspaper editors presented from 
thr lartinsburge section—Kiwanians S 


»f Berkley Springs and C. S 


Musser of Shepherdstown—each | of 
mm Na been in the profession for 
ore than 50 vears 
\ll the newspaper editors trom 


erkley Springs, ¢ harles Town, Shep- 





herdstown and Martinsburge—were in- 
vited as guests. The affair attracted a 
big attendance of the club. 

Mr. Pritchard was president of the 
NEA in 1935 when it devoted its annual 
week-long tour to the State of West Vir- 
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WOODWARD, OKLA... 
GOES LITERARY 

Kiwanians are book lovers and_ in 
keeping with their objective of making 
their community better, Woodward Ki- 
wanians sponsored a library. 

The first movement for a public li- 
brary began in 1917 when the City 
Council appointed a board to make 
plans for a library and to seek a 
Carnegie agent. Kiwanian A. W. And 
erson was named and he obtained from 
the Carnegie Foundation of New York 
a grant of $10,000. The city provided 
$500 for a lot and the library was 
started with $1000 for the first vear’s 
operating expenses and 1000 books. 

From the 1000 books, the library in 
creased to 9086 books in 1927; 11,651 
in 1937; and at present 12,856, an ad 
dition of over 500 books a vear. For the 
past year there has been a circulation 
of 30,565—almost 100 books a day. 


In 1940 a juvenile department was 





The largest crowd in history attended the 4-H Club's annua! banquet sponsored by Hutchinson, Minnesota. 


ginia, traveling by train, bus, boat or 
private auto to see its scenery and assets 
and to be entertained as guests at a series 


ot dinners at different points 


Former Lieutenant Governor Paul G. James (standing) addressing Kiwanians at Nebraska-lowa conference 
held at Ames, lowa. Left to right seated: former Lieutenant Governor D. D. Reynolds; former Inter- 
national Treasurer W. Eugene Wolcott; President A. Swanson; Lieutenant Governor R. M. Vifquain, 


started, the civic organizations fur- 
nished the chairs, the Woodward club 
furnished the material and the manual 
training department of the school made 
the tables. 

In 1941 President Howard Patton 
suggested to the club that they donate 
a shelf to the library which was pro- 
vided and members donated the books. 

Less than a month after the estab- 
lishment of the shelf, President Patton 
died and the club named the shelf the 
“Howard Patton Kiwanis Memorial 
Book Shelf.” 


KINGSBURG, CALIF., 
GETS THEM YOUNG 

The Kingsburg club through its Com- 
mittee on Underprivileged Child Work 
has been active in assisting the students 
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The Kingsburg, California, club assisted these students by the furnishing of necessary dental work. 


of the elementary schools. Since no 
charitable funds are available for these 
students the club has just completed den- 
tal work for 37 boys and girls. 

The selection of deserving students 
was made by Kiwanian L. E. Gustafson, 
superintendent of schools, upon recom- 
mendation of the school nurse. The den- 
tal work performed by Kiwanian C. C. 
Kolander, gave each child and parent an 
informative talk on dental habits and the 
proper care of teeth. 


SOUTH BEND, IND.., 


HAS AN EXTRA 
Underprivileged South 


Bend will be well taken care of through 


children of 


the funds raised through a newspaper 
sale held in September. Through the 
the South 


papers were donated to the club and the 


courtesy of Bend Tribune, 
newsboys wanting to do their part, re- 
mained off the city streets over the noon 
hour while 54 members gave the well 
“Extra, Read all 
Result, 4,238 copies of the 


known yell Extra, 
About It.” 
paper were sold, bringing in $648.61 
which was added to a sum of $1,021.39 
The total 


amount will be used by the Underpriv- 


which had been contributed. 


ileged Child Committee. 


ASHEBORO, N.C... 
HAVE NEW METHOD 

One hundred fine horses from Eliza- 
bethtown, Salisbury, Burlington, Greens- 
boro, High Point and Winston-Salem 
as well as a crowd of enthusiastic spec- 


. 


tators estimated at 3,000 made the first 
annual charity horse show of the Ashe- 
boro club a success. The show realized 
$1,000 for the club’s Underprivileged 
Child Fund. 

Many of the finest show horses in 
North Carolina went through their paces 
before the grandstand in a colorful show. 

The club is making good use of the 
profits made from the show. More than 
50 underprivileged children have been 
fitted with glasses and examinations of 
each week are being 


fifteen children 
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made in order to reach every needy child 
during the current school vear. 
Plans are under for the second 


show to be held \pril 6, 1942. 


Way 


AURORA, ILL... 
SELF SERVICE 

Unselfish service to the American way 
of life was the theme of the silver jubilee 
of the club. It 
sounded by — International 
Charles S. 


the 25th anniversary program attended 


Aurora Was a tocsin 
President 


Donley, principal speaker at 


by over 400 Kiwanians and their wives 
from Aurora and other cities throughout 
the state. 

The the 
established in Aurora. being founded in 


club was first service club 
1916 by a group of community leaders, 
Two charter members have records of 
continuous service in the club, namely : 
Clarence Valentine. past district gover- 
nor, who took over the rele of master of 
ceremonies and William B. Greene, who 
has done veoman community service for 
the young people of Aurora. 
Participating Kiwanians came from 
Chicago, Freeport. Forest Park, DeKalb, 
Klgin, Joliet, Elmhurst, Peoria, Engle- 
wood, Rogers Park. Berwyn, Danville, 
Rockford and Portage Park. Immediate 
Past Governor Harry Himmel, with his 
lieutenant governors, were also present. 
[In a setting of silvered K’s against a 
background of American flags Kiwan 


lans and their ladies were served a 


course dinner by the high school bovs of 


Aloe seheart. 





A scene from the first annual Horse Show held by Asheboro, North Carolina. 


The proceeds were for 


the Underprivileged Child Fund. 
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The Aurora, Illinois, club celebrated its silver jubilee with a banquet 


attended by Kiwanians throughout the state 


are shown above with International President Charles S. Donley. They 
are Past Governor Clarence Valentine (left) and Kiwanian W. 8B. 


Greene. 


Kiwanis dedication to American insti- 


tutions was stressed bv President 


Donley, a patriotic note being manifest 


throughout the program. Past Governor 
Himmel spoke briefly of Kiwanis ex- 
pansion. Community singing was _ fol- 
lowed by a varied entertainment pro- 
gram, most of which was arttfullv per- 


formed by Mooseheart students. 


SARASOTA, FLA., 
BUILDS FOR TOMORROW 

The second successful children’s sum- 
mer recreation program of the Sarasota 
club completed the materialization ot an 
idea to provide beneficial recreation for 
the vouth of Sarasota. 

The program, extending over a period 
of eight weeks, was held at the Civic 
Center with qualified directors and coun 
sellors supervising the groups. The pro 
gram was not limited to underprivileged 


children but was open to every child in 


the county. The total enrollment was 
174 girls and 214 boy 3 


The program opened each day at 9 


Two charter members 


o’clock at which time the 
roll call and a_ general 
checkup of the groups was 
made. Calisthenics _ fol- 
lowed, after which the va- 
rious groups were assigned 
to their respective leaders 
and games started for each 
group, depending upon the 
size and age of the chil- 
dren. Such games as dia- 
mond ball, dodge ball, rope 
jumping, shuffleboard, 
checkers, jacks, horse- 
shoes, handicraft, singing 
and story telling were of- 
fered. The play program 
closed at 11:30 a.m. At 
this time all minor in- 
juries were given first aid and any severe 
cases were taken to a doctor. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature 
of the entire program was the daily 
serving of lunch to the children. All the 
facilities of the school were given the 
club with a dietitian in charge. During 
the eight weeks period, 5,711 meals were 
served, with 68 meals paid for and 5,643 
given free. The club has financed its 
lunchroom and recreation program with- 
out appeals to the public for help. The 
fund has been kept in operation by shows 
and an increase of club dues. 

Figures show that more than 5,000 
miles of transportation were furnished 
in bringing the children to and from the 
daily recreation. A $50 scholarship is 
also made to the boy or girl writing the 
best essay on “Essentials of Good Cit- 
izenship” and a fountain pen is given to 
each of the three children in the elemen- 
tary schools making the most advance- 


ment in penmanship during the year. 
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These Kiwanians learned their new duties as officers of their club at Division Schoo! held in Greenwood, 
Mississippi. 
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RALEIGH, N.C., 
HOLDS SYMPOSIUM 

A symposium was held before the 
Raleigh club by four physician members 
who used X-ray films and charts to illus- 
trate their discussions as they sought to 
impress upon their fellow Kiwanians 
“that health was a 
thing.” 

The four doctors spoke on different 


good necessary 


parts of the body. The symposium is to 
be a part of a series of professions to be 
discussed before the club. The discus- 
sion was considered highly successtul 
due to the knowledge of the physicians 
and the interest shown by the members 
in maintaining good health. 

Kiwanians who were attending the 
annual conference of the State College 
Agricultural Extension Service held in 


the city were present at the meeting. 





Plaque unveiled at dedication of new swimming pool 
at Spokane, Washington, Kiwanis Health Center. 
Left to right: Kiwanian C. A. Preiss, donor of pool; 
U. S. Representative Joshua L. Johns, past Inter- 
national president; Secretary A. H. Syverson. 


GRAND HARLEM DISTRICT, 
CHICAGO, DOES SOME SERVING 

Each Saturday night, at the Service 
Men’s Center at Chicago, a huge party 
is held, which is open to all men in uni- 
form without charge. Music and enter- 
tainment are provided. 

At each of these parties a Chicago 
Neighborhood Organization provides the 
refreshments for the men. The Grand 
Harlem District, Chicago, club was the 
first to assume this responsibility when 
they provided cake and coffee recently. 

The Kinunka Group of the Chicago 
Council of Campfire Girls, composed oi 
local girls, and sponsored by the Grand 
Harlem club volunteered to secure dona- 
tions of 100 cakes for the cause. 

Entertainment consisted of ping pong, 
movies, cards and checkers and Kiwanis 
ladies did the serving of cake and coffee 
to the soldiers. 


nner tPraemsriceynn sor 
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Kiwanians of Brooklyn, Cleveland, Ohio, entertained these draftees before they left for camp. 


Clubs Give All Out War Aid 


DENVER, COLO. 
The 


Lowry Field Day, during which event 


Denver club recently featured 
the regular meeting was turned over to 
the Commanding Officer, Colonel Early 
Duncan and the soldiers who represented 
various activities at the Air School. A 
Sunday in September was designated as 
Kiwanis Day at the Post, and 135 Ki- 
wanians took the soldiers for an all-day 
outing in the mountains. (See picture 
page 24) 
IRVINGTON, N.I. 

The Irvington club presented a fully 
3ritish War 
The money was derived 


equipped ambulance to the 
Relief Society. 
by the sponsoring of a show and dance. 
In addition to the ambulance, a check 
for $157.25 was given to the society. 
Many congratulatory letters were re- 
ceived including one from Lady Dorothy 
Halifax and one from Sir Godfrey Hag- 
gard, H.B.M. New 
York City. (See picture page 24) 


Consul-General in 


KENOSHA, WIS. 

The Kiwanis Club of Kenosha demon- 
strated the aspects of the program of 
“all-out” aid for the government in the 
national emergency by forming a “V” in 
front of the Kenosha postoftice when all 
ot the members made purchases of United 
States defense bonds and stamps. Im- 
Past Harold L. 


Haugan was chairman of the campaign. 


mediate President 

At a recent ladies night each member 
was given an album containing the first 
25-cent defense stamp for his collection. 
This activity is setting a good example 


for the members. (See picture page 


24) 


STURGIS, MICH. 

In November 1941, the Sturgis club 
met to discuss ways and means of assist 
ing in the national effort to save and 
Her 
man R. Lindquist appointed a committee 


collect waste materials. President 
consisting of H. E. Davis, George Rob- 
erts, C. F. McBride and Robert 


who decided that the collection of waste 


3ovle. 


paper would be the logical start of a pro- 
gram. 

\ccordingly a plan was inaugurated 
whereby the club financed a group of 
boys to form the Boys Paper Pick-Up 
Service. The boys own and operate the 
business, the club deriving no profit from 
the enterprise. Profits are shared by 
the boys in direct proportion to the ac- 
Pick-Up 
Service has a president and manager and 


tual work put in on the project. 


a board of directors. 
A building was obtained equipped with 


lights and two paper balers. The com- 


pany owns its own automobile and a 


three-ton trailer. The boys are under 


the supervision of the Sturgis club. Sales 


questions are answered by salesmen, 
lawyers, books are 
As the boys 


go out of the organization into other 


legal questions by 


examined by auditors, etc. 


fields new boys from the vocational guid- 
ance source will be added. 

The first two weeks collection of Boys 
Paper Pick-Up Service amounted to 72 
bales or five tons. The boys work two to 
three hours a day after school and all 
day Saturday. Records are kept of all 
calls and a clientele is rapidly being de- 
veloped where calls will be made every 
week. This ts a tangible contribution to 
defense and a practical way to increase 
the scope of vocational guidance work 
by giving boys the actual experience of 
running a business. (See picture page 


24) 


BARTOW, FLA. 
Eighty-five student pilots of the Royal 
Air 


were entertained by the 


\merican officers 
Bartow 
with a swimming party and chicken bar- 
The RAF 

the Lakeland 


trucks furnished by Kiwanians and re- 


Force and their 
club 
becue were 


supper. boys 


brought from school in 
turned to the flying school after the 
party. 

Coming from many different parts, the 
pilots were delighted with their brief 
holiday from studies and flight training 
and very appreciative of the good time 
shown them. 

The barbecue supper held under huge 
oak trees was the weekly meeting of the 
club. Kiwanians and pilots joined in 
singing British and American songs. As 
a result of the meeting, the British fliers 
made numerous friendships with mem 
bers and a number have been entertained 
in their private homes. (See picture 
page 24) 


ST. JONN, N.B. 

In the records of the history of Ki- 
Wwanis money raising efforts, the Kiwanis 
Club of St. John originated the idea ot 
radio auctions. This money raising effort 





Merchants donated this merchandise which was auctioned over the radio from the store. 


Proceeds were 


for ‘Pennies For Britain,'' sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Plattsburgh, New York. 





been improved by the Kiwanis Club 


of St. John 


In addition to raising donations of 


merchandise and auctioning them over 
the radio, the club conceived the idea ot 


War 


and through this were 


promoting the sale of Canadian 
vings Stamp 
uccessful in disposing of $1000 worth 


tamp The donors of the stamp- 


e all firms and individuals who did 
This 


augmented the funds so that the club 


not contribute merchandise. 


was able to present to the Canadian 


Red Cross Society a check for 
$3131.95. 

In 1941 the club further enlarged the 
program by donations to the Queen’s 
Raid Victims. 
The results of the $3600. 


Of this amount $1800 was donated to 


Canadian Fund tor Air 


effort was 


the Queen’s fund and the other half for 
children’s work in the community. (See 


picture page 10) 


MARSHFIELD, MASS., 
SETS A GOOD EXAMPLE 

Marshfield won a national place when 
its novel method of promoting general 
interest in the idea of Defense Savings 
brought honor to the town. The occa- 
sion which brought many leading  per- 
sonages to the high school was an un- 
usual one. The idea of the local Defense 
Savings Committee, which presented to 


each school pupil in the town a Savings 





As feature of goodwill the Kiwanis Club of Burlingame-San Mateo, 
California, sent recreational equipment to soldiers at Nanaimo, 


British Columbia. 





Album 
Defense 


Stamp 
with a 
Savings stamp at- 
tached, has been 
praised in many 
quarters and the 
news of the suc- 
cess was _for- 
warded to the na- 
tion’s capital. 

The pupils be- 
yond the second 
grade were 
brought to the 
high school and 
given a full share 
in the ceremony, 
as it was planned 
at the beginning for Junior and Senior 
high school pupils only. 

Funds for the necessary expenses ot 
this campaign were donated by three 
Marshfield organizations, the Kiwanis 
Club, the 
an’s Club 

The 


radio 


soard of Trade and the Wom- 


were broadcast by 
WBZ, WNAC and 


WAAB of Boston, and space was given 


exercises 


stations 


in the Boston and nearby city and town 


newspapers 


GOOD SOLDIERS AT BURLIN- 
GAME-SAN MATEO, CALIF. 


The Club of 
San Mateo shipped to Nanaimo, British 


Kiwanis Burlingame- 


Columbia, their second 
shipment of books, maga- 
zines and other recreation 
The 


distribute the 


equipment. Nanaimo 
club will 
books to the soldiers sta- 


tioned in Nanaimo 


Included in the box were 


magazines, books, playing 


cards, tennis_ rackets, 
games, phonograph rec 
ords—everything Califor- 


nia Kiwanians felt would 
interest and amuse soldiers 
in a camp that lacks recre- 
ational equipment. 

The 


pressed 


Canadians. ex- 
appreciation for 
the material and for the 
spirit of good will which 


led to the shipment. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., 
DO THEIR DUTY 


\irmen from the No. ; 


oe) 


and 
school at Macdonald, Man- 
itoba, presented a variety 


Walker 


bombing gunnery 


concert in the 
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President Thomas Klem, Perth Amboy, New Jersey (right) is shown receiving 
from Secretary of Trust Company, $500 in defense bonds which Kiwanis Club 


purchased. 
Theatre. The concert entitled “Invita- 
tion to Macdonald” was sponsored by 
the Winnipeg club and net proceeds 
amounting to $1000 were turned over to 
the school for recreation facilities. 
President R. T. 
check to Group Captain G. A. Mercer, 


Hazell presented the 


commanding officers at the school. 

There were 32 performers on the 
stage, which included men from Eng- 
land. South Africa, Australia, Canada 
and the United States. The production 
was written and directed by Flying Off- 
cer R. L. Ehrilchman. 





Member of Kiwanis Scout Troop of Huntington Park, 
California, presents books and magazines to a ser- 
geant at camp to provide entertainment for the 
soldiers. 

Russell, Kan.—The 70th Anniver- 
sary of the town, the “Prairiesta” proved 
to be a success. Thirty thousand people 
were in town on the day of the parade. 
Twenty-four Kiwanians had assign- 
ments and 80 per cent of all important 
committees were in charge of the mem- 
bers. It proved to be the finest celebra- 
tion in the history of the town, 
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After many years of hard work the Berea, Kentucky, club has established this creamery. 


It is designed to 
meet the most rigid health standards and contains all the latest equipment. 


Cream for the Cream of Kentucky 


HE Kiwanis Club of Berea, Ken- 
tucky, still refers to its officers for 
1927 as the Bull Administration. 
That was the year when the club set out 
to displace the scrubby dairy cattle of 
the surrounding neighborhood by intro- 
ducing good breeding stock. Today their 
descendants graze across the Southern 
hills and see fine stock and on the edge 
of Berea stands a handsome new cream- 
ery. These are the symbols of a quarter- 
century of community efforts to improve 
the farm economy of the region. 
Although dairy cattle have been of 
central importance in this program of 
farm improvement, there were no at- 
tempts to make southeastern Kentucky 
into a Little Wisconsin. Neither soils 
nor markets would sustain large-scale 
were continuing 


dairying. But there 


community efforts to encourage the 
farmers to diversify their crops and build 
up their land by keeping more and better 
cows. The Kiwanis Club, County Agent 
Robert F. 


Department of Berea College were the 


Spence and the Agriculture 


principal forces in this movement. 
Kiwanian Spence began to talk to the 
farmers about keeping more milk cows. 
If he could show the farmers that there 
was money in milk they would turn to 
farm practices which would renew their 
land. Since there was only a very limited 
local demand for fresh milk he suggested 
shipping cream to the city. 
Kiwanian Spence 


For four years 


spread his gospel. Then in 1918 one 


farm woman decided to gamble on this 


strange doctrine. For two weeks she 
skimmed the cream off the milk, with a 
spoon and a saucer, until she had filled a 
five gallon can which she sent by mail to 
Lexington. Promptly a check was mailed 
for three dollars. Others in the neigh- 
borhood soon became interested in sell- 
ing their cream. Within a few vears 
farmers throughout the region adopted 
the Spence farm program, increasing 
their herds, improving their land, raising 
their cash income. 

As Kiwanian Spence studied the re- 
sults of his labors, he found that many 
families were sending away all their 
cream, leaving only skim milk for the 
family. So he urged the importance of 
the home as the best and the first cream- 
ery market. 

In 1927 the club attempted to get some 
milk company to establish a creamery in 
Berea. Numerous firms were approached 
but they all refused. They said it 
wouldn’t pay. 

In 1928, Berea College, which for 
many years had supplied milk for its 
dining halls from its own dairy, decided 
to venture into a small scale cheese and 
butter business. Under the direction of 
H. B. Monier of the College Dairying 
Department, this little plant succeeded 
from the start. Trucks were sent out 
along the roads to pick up cream at the 
farmers’ gates. The number of milk pro- 
ducers increased, and many who _ had 
been selling cream were able to get in- 
creased prices from the Berea Creamery 
because of more frequent shipments and 
shorter hauls. Before long more distant 
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creameries began sending their tfucks 
into the Berea area. The problem of 
finding a market disappeared. 

By 1940 the Berea Creamery’s busi- 
ness had grown too large for its make- 
shift equipment and its cramped quarters 
in a corner of one of the college build 
ings, so a new plant was designed to 
meet the most rigid health standards 
with facilities for pasteurization and the 
making of cheese, butter, ice cream and 
cottage cheese. The Berea Creamery 
buys milk from as many as 125 farmers 
and cream from over 500. 

But what is important is that in a 
region where most of the land would be 
classed as sub-marginal or marginal, soil 
fertility has been improved, crop produc- 
tion has increased, incomes have risen. 
With more cows and more milk, there is 
skim milk to feed chickens and hogs. 
The farmers who have kept a record 
have found that their egg production 
has increased from an average of 47 to 


127 eggs per hen. 
J 


NEW LEISURE AT 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 

A Community Center is being spon- 
sored by Corpus Christi, Texas. It was 
practically completed in a single day 
when between 20 and 30 members do 
nated their services by acting as car- 
penters’ helpers and material was fur- 
nished at cost. Kiwanians did their bit 
by signing notes to secure the loan which 
furnished 


The build- 


ing and equipment cost $2,700 represent- 


paid for the materials and 
equipment for the building. 


ing an individual note of $27.50 from 
each member of the club. The note cov- 
ering the entire cost is to be paid by the 
sponsoring of a pancake supper. 

The Center is operated for the neigh- 


borhood by the Y.M.C.A. 


Observe Brotherhood Week 

Clubs throughout Kiwants are 
with special 
programs Brotherhood Week, 
February 15 to 22. The slogan 
for the week, which is the ninth 


urged to observe 


annual observance under the 
auspices of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews 
is “Now is the Time for Men of 
Good Will. Build Understand- 
ing—Defeat Intolerance.” 








Charter night was held by Hastings, Michigan. 


Left to right: International Trustee Ben Dean, Grand 


Rapids: Immediate Past Governor Bert R. Parrish, Battle Creek; President Kenneth Sanderson, Hastings; 
District Governor Archie Mayotte, Jackson, and Mayor William A. Schader. 


CHARTER NIGHTS 


HERE was a lot of rejoicing in 
the Rocky Mountain District when 
- Delta Colorado received its 
irter December 2, 1941 One hundred 
l eventv-five Kiwanians an guests 
ere present at thre ver cala afttal with 
(grand Junction club acting as spon 
Phe charte Wa presented by 
é tG eph Reich 
( ty starte miptly at 7 P.M 
the toastmastership of Kiwanian 
(x e Hinds who did his job in an 
ble ne Kiwanian Flovd Hinton 
lucted group singing and was sup 
by President |. I lompkins, 
Colorado Springs, who put on one of 
the finest community singing programs 
that is been presented at a Kiwanis 
etit 
Past Governor Irl Foard introduced 
Lieutenant Governor Reich and Past 
Governor Richard Vaughan, Helper, 
Lt who made short addresses. There 
vere also deleg itions trom Grand June 
t \lamosa, Manitou Springs, Colo 
do Springs and Helper, Utah 


(sifts included an American flag. : 
ravel trom Grand Junction an 


Denver. 


Officers of the 
new club are 
President, A. 
Bovd Wilhelm: 
Vice President, 
Harry Pangborn 
Secretary, Jerome 
Kovarik an‘ 
Earle 
Johnson. Direc 
tors W. E. Ren 
frow, W. F. 
Rev. H. 


Liechty, R. 


Treasurer, 


Blaine, 


Underwood, ie 
Whitney, C. H. 


Cox and jack 


Kiwanis celebrities attended the charter night at Lapeer, Michigan. 
right: former Lieutenant Governor Peter H. Friesema; Vice President Robert C. 
Schrader; President Trudeau DesJardins; Immediate Past Governor Bert R. Parrish. 


Foster. 


\NOTHER name was added to the 
roster of the Southwest District, when 
the Peoria, Arizona, club received its 
District 


charter from Immediate Past 


Governor Daniel S. Robbins. The pres- 
entation was made at a dinner meeting 
held in the Peoria Woman's club build- 
ing, it being the first Ladies Night of 
the new club. President P. H. Coor re 


ceived the charter. 





At presentation of charter to the Peoria, Arizona, club. 
neth McMicken, Litchfield; Immediate Past President 


Left to right: Immediate Past President Ken- 
Martin Wist, Phoenix; Immediate Past Governor 


Danie! Robbins, Las Cruces, New Mexico; President P. H. Coor, Peoria; former Lieutenant Governor 
George Trehearne, Phoenix; District Governor A. L. Slonaker, Tucson. 
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Kiwanians from the sponsoring clubs 
of Phoenix and Litchfield were present 
as well as delegations from other clubs 
in the state including Prescott and 
Tucson. 

A feature of the program was the 
posting of the American and the British 
flags, this ceremony being the first of its 
kind ever held in the Southwest. Cadets 
from Luke Field posted the American 
colors and British cadets from Falcon 
Field posted the British colors. 

Officers and directors are: President, 
P. H. Coor; Vice President, 
Ashe; Secretary, C. K. Vickrey. 
F. Thurston, E. Riggs, D. F. 


Robert 
Direc- 
tors; I. 
Jantzen, P. M. Van Sant, ¢ Robin- 
son, C. K. Vickrey and Robert Ashe. 





Left to 


THE WEST Frankfort, [linois, club 
was chartered on November 28, 1941. 
Present at the meeting was Immediate 
Past District Harry S&S. 
Himmel who presented the charter and 


Governor 


was accepted by President Robert B. 
Mayor Carl 
address of welcome, while President J. 
Russell Wielt, Mt. Vernon, Illinois, the 


sponsoring club, did a fine job as master 


Eadie. Barker gave the 


of ceremonies. 

Gifts such as road signs, gong and 
gavel, banner and secretary’s kit were 
presented by Cairo, Carmi, Metropolis 
and Mt. Vernon clubs. Presentation of 
flags was made by former District Sec- 
retary Howard F. Buescher and accept- 
ance was by Vice President Curtis Wil- 
liams of the new club. 

Officers and directors are: President, 
Robert B. Eadie; Vice President, Curtis 
Williams ; 
Directors, Lewis Boner, Burles Brown- 
ing, Thomas B. Griffin, J. R. Holcomb, 
H. F. Kinison, Walter Clark and Curtis 
Williams. 


Secretary, Lawrence Allen. 
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COLUMBUS, MISS., 
ARE WORTHY 

Since it was chartered in 1921 the 
Kiwanis club of Columbus has main- 
tained from one to two scholarships at 
the Mississippi State College for 
Women. These scholarships are main- 
tained for worthy girls with records of 
achievement. 

Except for the one holding scholar- 
ship now, the others have graduated and 


are now holding 





positions of honor 





The charter presentation of Nashua, New Hampshire, @1 d_ usefulness 
was a gala affair. Immediate Past Governor Robert and the present 
D. Pryde (right) presents charter to President Paul ; 
E. Holt. holder is meas- 

uring up to the 


CHADRON, NEB., standard of her 
BEAUTIFIES WITH TREES 


The Chadron club each year sponsors 


predecessors and 
credit 
upon Kiwanis. 


reflecting 
a tree planting program in some rural 
schoolgrounds of the county. In 1940 The Mississippi 
the club set out twelve shrubs and 18 State College is 
Chinese elms, averaging 8 feet in height. the oldest wom- 
an’s college in the 
United States. 


The trees and shrubs are furnished by 
the club and the members prune and 
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president and a member of the Board, 
also a past president of the Montgomery 
\labama, club. 

In the establishment and maintenance 
of these scholarships, the club has been 
an important and vital factor. The club’s 
activities in the field of both civie and 
collegiate interest have merged these in- 
terests into one common cause and the 
unity of cooperative spirit has assisted 


the welfare and progress of both. 





plant them. The President is Having a little chat at Milwaukee's 25th anniversary banquet. President Earl 


e ; M. W k, Mil . 
Kiwanian B. L a Senn: 


Parkinson, past 
2," 


The teachers, pupils, county superin- 
tendent and members took part. 





A happy group attended the interclub meeting held at Colorado Springs in honor of new division. Left 
to right: President Sanford Cheves, Colorado Springs; Kiwanian Floyd Padgett, Colorado Springs; Dis- 
trict Governor J. C. Bunten, Cheyenne; Private Hal Kanter; Miss Parke; Private Walter Harrison; Lieuten- 
ant Governor Joseph Reich, Colorado Springs; Immediate Past President J. E. Tompkins, Colorado Springs. 


~ ee _——— 
There was an interesting conference of Nebraska-lowa District held at Council Bluffs, lowa. Left to right 
(rear) Immediate Past Governor R. W. Swanson; District Governor Duane Dewel; District Secretary B. L. 
Holton: International Vice President Charles B. Holman; former Lieutenant Governor Charles Bartcher. 
Left to right (front) Lieutenant Governors R. M. Vifquain, John G. Hansen, Otto Reimers, John D. Rice, 
G. Edward Harvey, Gilbert Green, Wilber S. Aten and former International Treasurer W. Eugene Wolcott. 





Assistant International Secretary Percy R. Monson, 
Chicago; International President Charles S. Donley, Pittsburgh; Governor of 


State Julius Heil. 


“*-AN APPLE A DAY” 
AT PLYMOUTH, IND. 

Apple Day was observed at Plymouth 
and proved to be very successful. A de 
licious specimen of this fruit sold for 
$5.00 which was purchased by Immedi 
ate Past President Marshall Kizer. The 
profits from the sale were for the Under 
privileged Child Fund, over $100 being 
turned over to the committee at the close 
of the day. 

Kiwanians John White and R. White- 
sell turned in a total of $31.58, the 
amount derived from six bushels of 
apples sold while Kiwanians D. Walker 
and L. Butler did their bit and sold two 
bushels which brought fourteen dollars 
for the fund. 

This is the second year in which the 
Plymouth club observed Apple Day. 
Apples were sold for 10 cents and up 
whatever the buver wished to donate 
Publicity in the local papers was given 
the club so as to acquaint the public with 
the sale. 

3S 

Golden, Colo.— Members assisted in 
Boy Scout Drive and the result was 
$600. A survey of resident aliens has 
been made and a citizenship program is 
being sponsored. 

Douglas, Ga.—Sponsor clinic for 
underprivileged children; twelve chil- 
dren had tonsils removed ; dental services 
were given to seven children. 
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Who's Who In Kiwanis 


Past Governor George A. Harrison, 
past president, Portland, Maine, was 
elected to the City Council, with a 
majority of over 2,100 votes over his 
nearest contestant and with over 1,000 
otes more than all three contestants put 
together Past President Adam P. 
Leighton of the same club is chairman of 
the council for 1942. 


John M. Beres, a past president of 
the Dayton, Ohio, club, has been elec 
ted to the presidency of the Ohio Hotels 
Association. 


Krom Warren, Pennsylvania, we hear 
that Kiwanian Allison D. Wade is Resi 
dent Judge of the County Court; Orrin 
Kk. Loper has been appointed to the 
office of Registrar and Recorder, and 
Clerk of the Orphan's Court: and 
Joseph H. Goldstein has been elected 
to the office of District Attorney. 


Joe K. Hawkins, a member at La- 
Grange, Georgia, is president of the 
Georgia County Agricultural Agents 
\ssociation and Kiwanian John A. 
Carley, also a member of the LaGrange 
club, has been elected Senior Warden 
ot Georgia Masonic Lodge Number 28. 

Lieutenant Joseph O. Schwartz, 
U.S. N., a member of the New Orleans, 
Louisiana, club, was named command- 
ing othcer of the new naval section base 
at Corpus Christi, Texas; Kiwanians 
H. B. Alsobrook and E. L. Zander have 
been named president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Orleans Parish 


Medical Society. 





The Red River Council of the Boys 
Scouts of America presented Rev. Ed- 
win C. Johnson with the Silver Beaver 
award at their annual meeting. Kiwan- 
ian Johnson is a member of the Alex- 
andria, Minnesota, club and the award 


was in recognition of his outstanding 


service as a leader in scouting. 


Kiwanian H. M. Dale, Moorhead, 
Minnesota, who is treasurer and_ busi- 
ness manager of Concordia College, has 
been elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Financial Offices of Colleges of 


Minnesota. 


Charles M. Phillips, former  lieu- 
tenant governor and past president of 
the Hammonton, New Jersey, club, has 
been appointed United States District 
Attorney for the State of New Jersey. 


Thomas J. Talbert, past governor, 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District and 
member at Columbia, Missouri, was re- 
elected president of the American Pomo- 
logical Society at the joint annual meet- 
ing of the organization with the Mich- 
igan State Horticultural Society, Grand 
Rapids. The society is ninety-three vears 
old and this was the fifty-seventh con- 
vention. 


The Lake Forest, Illinois, club in- 
forms us that Kiwanian R. H. Mabhbatt 
McNicol is city 
manager, Frank Tiffany is chief of 


is mayor, John C. 


police and Samuel J. Sorenson is city 


judge. 


Rev. Edward J. Ton, a member at 
Castleton-on-Hudson, New York, is 
head of the defense council of ten men: 
Secretary Robert J. Shillinglaw of that 
club is public relations chairman for the 
Eastern Zone, New York State Teach- 
ers Association; and Charles Cooper, 
another Castleton Kiwanian, was elec- 
ted chairman of the Defense Council 
for the Town of Schodack. 

John N. Curlett, member of the Balti- 
more, Maryland, club. is president of 
the National Association of Insecticide 
Manufacturers. 


President O. M. (Rip) Thurber, Van 
Nuys, California, is vice president of 
the Van Nuys Chamber of Commerce, 
a member of the executive board of the 
San Fernando Valley Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and general 
chairman of the Van Nuys Fall Festival 
in addition to participating in many 


other civic affairs. 


William O. Cooper of the Arkansas 
City, Kansas, club has been elected pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Alton P. Gilmore,. immediate past 
president of the Cedartown, Georgia, 
club, was appointed county commander 
of the Home Defense Guard. 





Kiwanian Alexander M. Campbell, a 
member at Fort Wayne, Indiana. was 
nominated by President Roosevelt for 
the position of United States Attorney 
for the Northern District of Indiana. 
Kiwanian Campbell, who is thirty-four 
years old, is the youngest United States 
Attorney in America. 


Immediate Past President Oliver L. 
Herke, Rocky River, Ohio, has been 
appointed civilian chairman of the De- 
fense Committee for this city. 


President Thomas J. Russell, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, has just finished his 
year as chairman of the Connecticut 
Section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and is now vice 
president of the Salesmen and Pur- 
chasing Agents Association. 


Immediate Past President Robert R. 
Shaw, Northern Columbus, Ohio, was 
elected to fill the short term judgeship 
of ‘the Municipal Court of Columbus. 


Immediate Past President Clifford 
Charles Hunt, London, Ontario, has 
been named deputy regional director for 
the Southwestern Ontario division of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
and Harold McPhillips, also a mem- 
ber of the London club, has been ap- 
pointed Prices and Supply Representa- 
tive of the Southwestern Ontario 
Region of the board. 

e 


Trustee Barker improving 
International Trustee Ralph C. Barker, 
member of the board magazine commit- 
tee, is recuperating in Watts Hospital, 
Durham, North Carolina, where he un- 
derwent a serious operation. As _ this 
issue of the magazine went to press 
Trustee Barker was doing nicely. 
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Clyde T. Drennan, former lieutenant 
governor and past president of the East 
Lake-Oakland, California, club, was re- 
cently named a member of the Board of 
Control of the National Selected Mor- 
ticians. Drennan is also 
president of the California Funeral Di- 
rectors’ Association. Rex H. Turner, 
president of the club, and Harry C. 


Kiwanian 


Eckhoff, chairman of the publicity com-* 


mittee, awarded certificates of 
merit by the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce for managing two state conven- 
tions and bringing them to Oakland. 
President Turner was responsible for the 
State Secondary Principals’ Convention 
while Kiwanian Eckhoff managed the 
State Business Educators’ Association 
Convention. 


were 


Thomas W. Baldridge, a member of 
the Winchester, Virginia, club, recently 
assumed his new duties as a representa- 
tive for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pic- 
tures in the Maryland, Virginia, District 
of Columbia, Eastern 
West Virginia area. Kiwanian Baldridge 
is a past president of the Virginia State 


Delaware and 


Junior Chamber of Commerce and is 
currently a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Shenandoah Valley, Inc., and 
United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


vice president of the 


James D. Gould, Jr., a past president 
of the Brunswick, Georgia, club, is presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and Secre- 
tary Paul Killian, past president and 
former lieutenant governor, is vice presi- 
dent of the same organization. 


James P. Cornette of the Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, club, has written a 
history of Western Kentucky State 
Teachers’ College, where he is associate 
professor of English, and Kenneth Wood 
was elected president of the Graduate 
Club of Western Teachers’ College, of 
which he is an alumnus. 


Kiwanian Charles F. Behnke of Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, was elected honorary 
president of the State Association of 
Optometrists. Kiwanian Behnke’s fel- 
low optometrists also honored him by 
dedicating their state convention to him. 


Kiwanian P. W. Winthrope, Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan, has been elected to 
the office of president of the Western 
Canada Dental Association. 


Lee M. Slaughter, past president of 
the Beaumont, Texas, club, who ac- 
cepted a responsible position with the 
National Hotels Company at El Paso, 
Texas, is now a member of that club. 





Kiwanian C. J. Hickey of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, has been made a lieutenant 
colonel on Governor Spessard Holland’s 
staff; Past President A. H. Laney was 
elected director of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America; Kiwanian W. Bruce 
Goodloe was elected president of the 
Florida Daily Newspaper Advertising 
Association; and Past President Harold 
Colee has been appointed vice chairman 
of the United Service Organization. 


Kiwanian Lawrence W. I’Anson of 
Portsmouth, Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed to the judgeship of Hustings 
Court, replacing Judge Bain who re- 
tired. 


Kiwanian Albert James of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, has been elected to the 
position of chief executive of that city. 
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J. Hiles Templin of Hamilton, On- 
tario, was chairman of the Fifth Inter- 
national Assembly of Workers’ with 
Boys of the Y. M. C. A., which met in 
Louisville. Kentucky. Kiwanians greatly 
outnumbered the representatives of 
other service clubs. 


Percy W. Shearouse of Savannah, 
Georgia, was appointed a member of the 
Law Enforcement Committee of the 
Savannah Safety Council: William B. 
Scott was elected commissioner of the 
Savannah Aerie Boy Scouts of America 
and appointed Clerk of Superior Court 
of Chatham County; Morton H. Levy 
was elected chairman of the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board of United Service Organiza- 
tion for National Defense, Incorporated : 
and Kiwanians Percy W. Shearouse, 
Charles FE. Bostwick, Jr., R. V. Martin, 
W. Ray Alexander, Leston T. Shuman 
and W. B. Scott were elected to the 
of the Chatham- 


board of directors 


Savannah Tuberculosis Association. 


A. Lloyd Clark of the St. Boniface. 
Manitoba, club and E. F. Shannon, Past 
President, were recently elected to the 


Manitoba Legislature. 


John Gravlee, immediate past presi- 
dent, Winter Park, Florida, has been 
appointed chairman of the Water Sup- 
plies & Fire Protection Committee of the 
Orange County Defense Council. 
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Fred Scharfenberg of the Montclair, 
New Jersey, club, has been given the title 
of Grand Pursuivant in the Grand Lodge 
of Masons of New Jersey. Kiwanian 
Scharfenberg is chairman this year of 
the 16th annual Kiwanis-Montcelair High 
School football dinner committee. 

Kiwanian A. E. McKenzie of Bran- 
don, Manitoba, has been made an Honor- 
ary Doctor of Common Law by the 
University of Manitoba. 


William B. Huston, a Kiwanian at 
Seaford, Delaware, is a state senator in 
the Delaware Legislature. 


Kiwanian Carl G. Pretzel, past presi- 
dent of the Northwest Chicago, Illinois, 
club and chairman of the Safety Com- 
lowa 
District, is a member of the Illinois 
Committee for Bievcle Safety Education. 


mittee of the  Illinois-Eastern 


Paul C. Keefe, charter member and 
past president of Clarkdale-Verde Dis- 
Club, 
serving his fourth term in the State Sen- 


trict Kiwanis Arizona, is now 
ate. During the last three terms Senator 
Keefe has been president of the Senate. 
He is the first man since Arizona was 
admitted to statehood who has been hon- 
ored by a third term as president of the 
Senate: William S. 
other member of the Clarkdale-Verde 


‘Bill’ Connor, an- 


District club, has just been appointed by 
Governor Osborn to a six-year term on 
the State Game and Fish Commission. 
Willis Smith of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, has been elected presi- 
dent of the North Carolina State Bar 
Major H. W. Glascock, 


another member of the Raleigh club, 


Kiwanian 


Association : 


received special recognition upon com- 
pleting an advanced course in chemical 
warfare at Fort Jackson, South Caro- 
lina; and Thomas G. Chapman has been 
Master of the Grand 
Council, Royal and Select Masters of 
North Carolina of York Rite Masons. 


elected Grand 


Leo Soukup, a Kiwanian at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, was recently elected vice 
president of the National Association 
of Dyers and Cleaners, with headquar- 
ters at Silver Maryland. 
Kiwanian Soukup had previously served 


Springs, 


for six years on the Association’s board 
of directora. Kiwanian Soukup auto- 
matically becomes president of the Na- 
tional Association of Dyers and Cleaners 
Institute at Silver Springs, which oper- 
ates research laboratories for the indus- 
try and trains employees in the arts of 
the industry. 
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SHORT SHOTS 


Assurance 


lept vever deé 


ALLAN D. M AY, Past Pre ident 
Auhurn, Nebraska 


CALLING ALL KIWANTANS 


\bove the hue and erv for Man 


Power to make tood, guns. munitions, 


hips, and soldiers—above the roar of 


+) 


e throbbing e1 


gines and the straining 
Men of 


footing in. this 


t bhacks—comes a call for 


Power to keep thei 


treacherous time. Some men must come 
to sober convictions based on more than 
emotional orgies. There must be men to 
interpret patriotism in its rightful mean- 
ing of sacrifice such as only the really 


brave can comprehend. In this world 


debauched with war, men must be found 


with the power to keep alive the spirit 
that makes 


makes men fellows together. 


men free, the spirit that 


Kiwanians are otf such sort. Their 


creed is in principle the same beacon 
light that valiant men down through the 


ages have fought to keep burning. The 
call to such high adventure makes Ki- 
Wanians men of good cheer—Men of 


Power 
—W. R. 
Monroe, 


HAMMOND, 


Louisiana. 


NEW JERSEY MAKES 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

At the request of Hon. W. Warren 
Sarbour of New Jersey, an address, 
“Some Dangers in Education,” appeared 
in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record, dated December 4, 1941. 

This address was delivered before the 
Kiwanis Club of New York City on 
New Jersey Day, November 5, 1941, by 
Dr. William C. 
Colleges of New Jersey. 

The dealt 
tunities of Kiwanis in education and also 


Cope, president, Drake 


address with the oppor- 
referred to the fact that the New Jersey 
District last vear had seventy labor lead- 
ers address seventy respective Kiwanis 
clubs. This has brought labor organiza- 
tions into a more friendly attitude to- 


ward service clubs. 





Because they like Charlie Donley and appreciate the opportunity of working right alongside him these 
important days the hired men of the General Office had the president as their luncheon guest recently 


and presented him with a little gift. 
Kiwanis experience. 


Every man there said it was one of the happiest hours in his 
Starting with International President Donley, who is seated in front of post, and 


reading clockwise: O. E. Peterson, International Secretary; George A. Seyfer, Manager, Office Manage- 


ment Department 
ice Department 
Records Department 


Lawrence H. Dierks, Manager, Public Relations Department; Ralph H. Winslow, Serv- 
Walter Ingram, Director of Extension, Service Department; C. Ed. Clough, Manager, 
James H. Lake, Manager, Research and Activities Department; Merton S. Heiss, 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine; and Percy R. Monson, Assistant International Secretary. 


Our America Resolute 


o long as the flame of faith shall light 

The road with its end unknown, 

We shall not turn back though Freedom's 
night 

Be dark and we go alone; 

For pledged are these heirs of treasured 
soil, 

To walk in their father’s train, 

Pledged to the virtues of faith and toil, 

And pledged to a free men’s domain. 


So long as the unsheathed sword shall be 
‘he oppressor’s mode of threat, 

That long shall the foes of men still free 
With the unsheathed sword be met. 
So long as the marching men of hate 
Strike foul with invader's hand, 

All sharers of Democracy’s fate 
With Democracy must stand. 


So long as our hearts are brave and stout, 

And humbly we turn to God, 

That long shall this Nation’s strength hold 

And we scorn the tyrant’s rod; 

Not a star in Old Glory’s field of blue, 

Not a stripe of red or white, 

Shall fade from our America’s view, 

Nor pass from the patriot’s sight. 
—JOHN J. Pitt, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


WE°RE PROUD OF 

JEAN TAYLOR 
Past International 

Trafford Taylor, K. C., is very proud of 


President F. 


the fact that his daughter Jean has re- 


cently received her commission as a 
fully fledged officer in the Canadian 
Women’s Force for 
Canada. 


course in Old Havergal College, To- 


Auxiliary Air 
After a two months’ training 


ronto, her official designation is ‘As- 
sistant Section Officer Jean I. Taylor, 
No. V30061, C.W.A.A.F. 


Depot, Toronto.” Miss Taylor has en- 


Training 


listed tor the duration of the war. 


* 

KIWANIAN FLANNERY 
TELLS OF BERLIN 

Harry W. Flannery, St. Louis Ki- 
wanian, and a star commentator for 
CBS, has been thrilling audiences since 
he became available as a speaker. Only 
recently returned from Berlin, where 
he succeeded William L. Schirer, he had 
one of his best meetings in Nashville. 
He was introduced by E. B. Stahlman, 
International Trustee, in his capacity 
as President of the Executives Club. 
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Q. “Your Community in the War” cau- 
tions clubs not to undertake war activities 
without first consulting the Government or 


the Kiwanis General Office. Why is this 
necessary? (President) 
A. Every activity described in 


“Your Community in the War” has 
government approval, and your club 
without 


However, to 


may sponsor any of them 
seeking further advice. 
avoid 
the 


pamphlet without first clearing your 


should 
listed in 


protect yourself you 


starting activities not 


plans. People with the best of inten- 
tions sometimes suggest activity ideas 
of doubtful practical value in the vic- 
tory effort. For example, a sugges- 
tion was recently received that Ki- 
wanis undertake a nation-wide collec- 
tion of used razor blades as a source 
of fine steel scrap. The idea was re- 
the Office of 
Management. OPM 
old 


Production 
that 
blades 


ferred to 
answered 
the processing of razor 
would be so expensive and tedious 
that the would 


justify the effort involved. 


end result hardly 








Q. Some of the rural schools in our 
vicinity do not have libraries for the chil- 
dren. We are considering the establish- 
ment of a bookmobile. Do you have sug- 
gestions concerning their operation? (Sec- 


retary) 
A. We are sending you a bulletin 
bookmobiles and 


which discusses 


which will be of help to you. 
oe . 


Q. What can our Business Standards 
Committee do to help in the war effort? 
(Chairman) 


A. The Action Program on _ busi- 
ness standards. gives one answer to 
your question and “Your Community 


in the War” outlines several more. 
Your committee should help create 
unified thinking on the relation of 


local business to the war. High morale 


VESTIO 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


N BOX 


in business is intangible but extremely 
Are 
plans ready for holding a club meeting 


necessary in these times. your 


this “What 
Public Thinks about Business”? 


the 
The 


Program 


program month on 


Action 


business standards 


offers details. 





Q. Our club is planning to organize a 
boy scout troop. However, there are a 
number of boys in the community who are 
below twelve years of age, the minimum 
for boy scouts. Is there any way we can 
include these younger boys? (Chairman) 


A. Yes, through the organization 
of a cub pack, a boy scout organiza- 
tion for younger boys. Your local boy 
scout executive can give you the par- 
ticulars. 


Q. Should I appoint a special commit- 
tee to handle our club’s war work? (Presi- 
dent, United States club) 


A. Our fol- 
lowed this procedure since September, 
1939, but 
United States into the war, clubs in 
both had a 
program based on our standing com- 
mittee structure. 

A special war committee would now 
only make your club structure top- 
and 
Agriculture to Vocational (Guidance 


Canadian clubs have 


with the entrance of the 


countries have uniform 


heavy cause confusion. From 
your club’s service activity committees 
have an important job to do in help- 
ing to win the war. Emphasize their 
work and assign them war activities 


The 


gram is far too broad for any one com- 


to perform. Kiwanis war pro- 
mittee to handle effectively. To secure 
the 


why not hold 


coordination between work of 
your committees, 
monthly meetings of your chairmen 
to exchange ideas and prevent over- 


lapping? 
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GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
April 13-19 
U.S..CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 26-May 2 
NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 3-9 
| "| AM AN AMERICAN" DAY 

| May |7 

EMPIRE DAY (Canadian Clubs; 

| May 24 

ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 14-20 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 

June 28-July 4 
DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
| July | 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 


| 
(For United States Clubs) | 
September 13-19 | 





LOYALTY DAYS 
October 3-4 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October I-7 (tentative) 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 5-I1 


L ietacdncienommninae 








§ tettee to Jape 
by 
Bisons Bene 
* 


Your Federal 
tacame Toure 


= 
ee ae 
Treriors Top Yaw 


e 
Bie & Reine 


The yuccas are blooming in Southern Arizona and 
the hibiscus is ablaze in Florida but up in the 
Northeast, January and February mean winter and 


winter means snow. Here's a scene from Quebec 
City, loaned to us by the Canadian Pacific, that 
needs no particular description. A _ fur-encased 
driver, entering the portico of the famous Chateau 
Frontenac where the Quebec Kiwanis club meets, 
offers a thrilling ride in a typical Quebec sleigh. 








Wheels 


(From page 15) 


, 7 
War On 

t 1 t f France and the Low 

Countric He say ‘A fast and reliable 

ter f motor movement was a vitally 

rtant factor in the German con- 

est \ tv il the repairs of wrecked 


not even attempted during 


tages of this conflict. With 
tor vehicles carrving troops and 
hie the word ‘blitzkrieg’ would 


ive its present meaning in the 


The 


irtare may he 


success of modern 


said to depend upon 
elements—surprise, mass 


. ‘ 
thre. principal 


peration and mobility. And mobility ts 

ed only with the right number of 

tor vehicles in running shape, at the 
lace it the right time : 

e other and no less essential part of 

the bh 4 turdy roads to roll Uncle 

rubber-tired legions to the right 


( nm time First-class highwavs 

f utmost necessity to adequate 

t il defense. Ours is a land of great 

t ( t i pattern otf vast agri 
lItural region ind huge industrial 
Our population is both farflung 

ivily concentrated Protection of 
\meriea demands intense integration. 
Our centers of population and industry 


htly knit together by superior 


wal hey, in turn, must be welded 
thr ime traffic strands to their re 
pective hinterlands of supply. Coast 
nunities of strategic caliber must 


o be provided with all-purpose routes 
in and unhampered ways out. It is not 


npossible for evacuation to become an 
\irports, too, must 


What 


must come down to be regener- 


\merican headache 


depend on ground supply routes. 


t 


om up 
te fuel for the engines, food for the 
en 
In normal times, markets receive more 
than 50 per cent of their fresh fruit and 


vegetable supply via motor truck. The 
\merican city receives 90 per cent of 
its milk by way of the highway. Sixty 


per cent of the nation’s livestock tonnage 


oes to market over the rubber-tired 


route. So travel 27 per cent of the butter, 


39 per cent of the eggs, 65 per cent of 
Wartime demands easily 


Add 


of hundreds of can 


the live poultry 


peacetime highway needs. 
the supply demands 
tonments and new defense-industry com 
\dd_ the 


materials for the construction ot 


munities truck tonnage of 


Cavs 


such 


projects and the war weapons they 


Add the movement of mechan 


produce 


ized army divisions. Result, America’s 





insuthcient roads are “saboteurs” within 
24 hours. 

There are roughly 3,000,000 miles of 
United States 


100,000 miles of obsolete highway and 


roadway. There are 
22,000 outworn bridges on the primary 
There are 1,100,- 
O00 miles of the county road system that 
The 


record reads the same for 585,000 miles 


or main-road system 


have never known improvement. 
of the township system and 65,000 of the 
state network. This adds up to 1,750,000 
miles of unimproved, inefficient, imprac- 
tical American highway. 
ket roads, 
1,685,000 of this total. 


Farm-to-mar- 


America’s lifelines, constitute 


et’s consider some recent army roa¢ 
Let | nt army road 
experience. Let’s see what happened in 
last 


Department 


The Texas High- 


that 75 


Texas summer. 


Wwa\ reports per 
cent of the roads used for army maneu- 
vers were inadequate to carry army 
traftic loads—even the very light type 
of motorized equipment used. The high- 
way department collaborated with the 
military in routing troops to the training 
instances it was 


area. In a number of 


necessary to use longer routes to ac 
commodate heavier equipment. Many of 
the bridges and culverts were totally un 
able to carry the loads. Trucks pulling 
artillery were unhitched, driven over by 
themselves and the guns were pushed 
over by men—or detours were built that 
became impassable during rain. During 
actual emergency such conditions would 
prove fatal. 

To carry his oxcart transport, Caesar 
found it a military necessity to build 
roads so stable that they have carried all 
sorts of vehicles for 2,000 years During 
that period, the speed of highway trans- 
port progressed from the oxcart at two 
miles an hour to the high-powered army 


staff car at 70 hour. So. in 


miles an 
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this war on wheels, with its rubber-shod 
combat units, the road is still the ruler 
of military destiny. Automotive science 
High- 


way science can provide us with better 


has given us the better vehicle. 
roads. America has the best highway 
engineers in the world. America makes 
the finest road-building machines. Amer- 
ica produces the strongest highway-con- 
struction materials. The largest, fastest, 


strongest motorized and mechanized 
army in the world can capably answer a 
lot of threats. But before that army can 
function, another 


properly army of 


tractors, graders, excavators, pavers 
and experienced road builders must pro 
vide broad, straight and strong highways 
and bridges over which America’s 
armored wheels can spin with precision 


mobility. 


Books for the Forees 
(From page 17) 
But 
evidently some books must have been 
for Russell H. Conwell, in 
How a Soldier May Succeed After the 
Har, tells a score 
War 


traceable, in 


among the men in Libby prison. 
available, 


tf stories of men in 


after 
least, to 
their application to books during their 


the Civil whose success in 


life was part at 
leisure hours while in the Army. 

During the Spanish-American War a 
private, discovered with a set of cor- 
respondence school books, was told that 
he would have to get rid of them, and 
they were only saved because his captain 
came to his aid. 

An American traveler on the Mexican 
border in 1916 found that as the train 
stopped at the watering tanks, soldiers 
would come through and ask whether 
the passengers had anything to read—a 
book, a magazine, or even a newspaper. 
The soldiers had little to do and abso- 
lutely nothing to read. 

America 


Twenty-five years ago was 


at war. Recognizing the tremendous in- 
fluence and importance of books, Amer- 


icans throughout the land gathered up 


volumes for men in the service. Books 
were placed in Army camps in the 
United States and many, many books 


went overseas for use of the A.E.F. in 
libraries run by the American Library 
Association. Out of the huge under- 
taking came a book by one of the out- 
standing camp librarians, Theodore 
Wesley Koch, who wrote: Books in the 
War: the Romance of Library War 


Service. In it he tells how the men all 
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but devoured the books that rolled in— 


three and a half million of them! 

And now, once again America is at 
that 
men in the service need books more than 


war. American librarians know 
ever before, and they are once more in 
the forefront—this time with the VIC- 
TORY BOOK CAMPAIGN which the 
American Library Association is spon- 
soring jointly with the American Red 
Cross and the United Service Organi- 
zations, 

The VICTORY BOOK  CAM- 
PAIGN seeks ten million books for our 
armed forces—more books than are in 
any single library in the world! Ten 
million books—from the bookcases of 
America—books gladly given by people 
the country over, good books, books they 
have enjoyed so much that they know 
the soldiers and sailors and marines will 
enjoy them too. 

If the men in camp are asked out- 
right the books they like best, the list 
will be surprisingly like the list the 
readers all over the country are making 
best sellers—with the exception of tech- 
nical books, which are greatly in demand 
by service men. Textbooks now in use 
in law and medical schools are wel- 
comed by those who have been inter- 
rupted in their professional training. 
To gain promotion in the service, arith- 
metics, trigonometries, in fact all mathe- 
matics, are sought in quantity. Poetry is 
popular, with books on radio, current 
affairs, military history, the memoirs of 
the 
biography, and aviation above all else. 


generals, shipbuilding, — ballistics, 
But they’re just as keen for detective 
stories, western thrillers, and books with 
laughs in them. 

\ camp librarian has revealed a most 
interesting reason one boy has for being 
glad he is in the Army. He came into 
the camp library constantly, and read 
westerns all the time. Finally, he ad- 
mitted that he had always wanted to read 
western stories, but because of the class 
of people with whom he formerly asso- 
ciated. he didn’t dare to—they didn’t 
approve of western stories ! 

\n interesting first-hand glimpse of 
what soldiers actually do read comes 
with a listing of the books which were 
turned in to the camp library in a pe- 
riod of two hours, three days after that 
eventful Pearl Harbor incident, when a 
technical organization at one post moved 
out in a very great hurry. Many loose 
ends had to be tied up and the men had 
to get their books back to the library. 
In that brief time, the books that came 
in, in addition to the ever-popular west- 


erns, included Poland: Key to Europe, 
Cost Accounting, Winston Churchill, 
Philosophy of Will James, Puck of 
Pook’s Hill, God’s Angry Man, Skin 
The War How to 
Become a Good Dancer, Textbook of 
Pistols and Revolvers, Etiquette, Ten 
Years Before a Mike, S-2 In Action, 
Typing Self-Taught, 
Great Theories of Mankind, A Practical 
Man. 

The Army’s five “best readers” in- 
clude: For IVhom the Bell Tolls, Mein 
Kampf, Out of the Night, Berlin Diary, 
My Mother is a Violent IVoman—but 
perhaps their popularity is challenged by 
the 
Radio Physics. 


and Bones, Years, 


Shorthand and 


widespread use given Ghirardt's 

As one Lieutenant put it: “Army men 
are very real Americans, men who are 
the same as the men you see daily in 
your community libraries. The need of 
a man for his book is no less when he is 
in uniform than before he puts it on.” 
The same officer urges the VICTORY 
BOOK CAMPAIGN to “service every 
man in service.” 

Only with the help of Americans the 
country over can the Campaign “service 
Urge 
friends to hunt through their bookcases 
for the books they'd like best to keep— 
and give those to the VICTORY 
BOOK CAMPAIGN for our soldiers, 


sailors, and marines. Invite them to put 


every man in service.” your 


their names and addresses in the books 
if thev’d like the readers-to-be to know 
from whom they came! Then take the 
books to the Public Library, for quick 
sorting and passing along to the places 
Tell 


your friends to do this today!) And— 


where men are waiting for books. 


do it yourself, too! 





Using the Old Bean 


(From page 20) 


variety of bean grown. It has been 
found that soybeans grown in Manchuria 
and the United States are the richest in 
fat and protein. We are naturally the 
most interested in those grown in the 
good old U. >. A. 

Soybeans are exceedingly rich in fat, 
although other foods of vegetable origin 
such as various nuts, cocoa, olives and 
peanuts surpass them in this respect. 
The four most expensive food constitu- 
the human body 


ents required by are 


minerals, vitamins, proteins and_ fats. 
Soybeans furnish all of these abundantly 
and yet are comparatively cheap and easy 
to produce. As to minerals, soybeans 
are one of the cheapest sources of cal- 
cium—about the most difficult thing to 
get in adequate quantity in any low cost 
diet. 


much calcium as does wheat, four times 


The beans contain five times as 
as much potassium and sodium, three 
times as much magnesium, two times as 
much phosphorus and about the same 
amount of sulphur. 

Everybody knows that if you growl 
at your wife, kick the dog around, pick 
the wrong horse too often, or feel svmp- 
tons of spring fever in December, your 
vitamin supply is running low. If vou 
listen to the radio, read any ads, or take 
vour friends’ advice occasionally, you 
conditions just 
“that 
vou need is vitamins! Well sir, 
ts AL BexrG «oD ersG 


is screaming for, the little old 


know these are you 


naturally can’t blame on man.” 
What 
whether vour 
anatomy 
soybean is an excellent source in one or 
another of its products. 

But enough of the food elements con- 
tained in soybeans! What you’re asking 


now is: How do I absorb them—get a 
sackful of beans, a hunk of fat pork, and 
have the Omelet Fryer bake up a batch? 


Not at all! 


probably been getting your soybeans in 


As a matter of fact you’ve 


goodly doses for some time and don’t 
realize it. 

Let’s start with the oil, for instance. 
Krom a ton of beans some 250 pounds of 
crude oil can be extracted. By further 
processing this is converted into salad 
oil, margarine and lard substitutes for 
shortening. Some of it even goes into 
lipstick, although there is some question 
as to whether the amount of nourish- 
this i 


The shortening, of 


ment you derive from source 1s 


worth mentioning! 
course, is used in a multitude of bakery 


LOC ds. 


Turn to page 42) 











LYidmont. (Eo . * 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most aninayitdoh 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 


Hew Hotel Miapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 























5300 Block— 

1000 Outsid: Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Spel 

Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home o! Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


OKLAHOMA 
, BILTMORE 


A sulficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand 


on 
Lake Michigan 




















HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


a 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


o 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pe et i Ie 
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Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 


l ‘mion T er minal 





















HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 











. among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 

Chateau Fr Queb Built in the style of 

a sixteenth century “French Chateau — modern in 

equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 

Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 

the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 

luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 

fireproof. 460 rooms, Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 

Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 

hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 

boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 

Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 

Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 

Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 

spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 

‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


Spend more hospitable days . 

















Broadway at 34th Street 
ETS S sms Te Sh 
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z In New York—It’s = 
= x , 
= HOTEL MeALPIN : 
= Kiwanis Headquarters in New York = 
= John J. Woelfie, Mgr. S 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


wy, “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS oo 


i AIR-CONDITIONED 


GENERAL eakacon 


ARTIE COMPTON. GENERAL MANAGER 












In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











ere 


Mwees Hover 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 

















Where KIWANIS Meets 


IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 




















WEST VIRGINIAN HOTEL 
uefield 
West Virginia 


KIWANIS MEETS MONDAY 
at 12:15 
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ein AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 


ein COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
.'. . both DEWITT OPERATED 
... and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 
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FAIRGROUNDS 
Ad. beoutifl 


Fairgrounds Park, 250 rooms with tub 
and shower from $2.00. TALLY HO GRILL— 
HOLLAND TAVERN DINING ROOM— 
Free Parking. ST. LOUIS. 

N. St. Louis Kiwanis Club meets Wed. 12:15 
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~ THE DANIEL BOONE — 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 
newest and most 
modern hotel 


1942 


Each room centains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
space completely air conditioned. 


Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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| SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headqu 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 
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es KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 

F=f) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 
. A aire bd 
SINGLE ROOMS hem $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 


THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 


CANADAS Ae\\\ HOTELS OF Distinction 












McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

1941 Convention Headquarters 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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On U.S. Routes 2, 6 & 20 
KIWANIS CLUB nets every 
Friday at 6 P.M. 

Rates: $3.00 Single, 

$4.00 Double 


Dining Room, Coffee Shop and 
Cocktail Bar—Free Parkin ng 


—_— = CLEVELAND, omo 








WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Manager 
West End Club Down Town Club 


his:* HOTEL 
t MemP"" ‘PEABODY 
South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 











HOTEL 
Springfield, 


Kimball “ise 


Where Kiwanians Meet 
Each Wednesday Noon 
FRED W. PEVERLEY 
General Manager and Kiwanian 


Perfectly appointed 
modern hotel—Hospi- 
tality and Service— 
400 Absol Pages Fire- 
proof Rooms 


—HOME OF KIWANIS— 


IN OMAHA 


Luncheon Every Friday 


HOTEL FONTENELLE 
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James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms from $3 Fi 
SYRACUSE * NEW YORK 
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Using the Old Bean 


(From page 39) 


Lecithin, a substance of which the 
chief commercial source heretofore has 
been egg yolk, is also derived from soy- 
bean oil. It is used extensively in the 
manufacture of candies, chocolate, cocoa, 
etc. This lecithin and other materials 
derived from the oil are said to be use- 
ful in fifty industries. 

he flour produced from soybeans 
nowadays is a light-colored palatable 
product which is used in every type of 
baked goods, including bread: also in 


macaroni, noodles and spaghetti, ice 


cream, puddings, breakfast foods, tood 
drinks, as an ingredient of sausage, 
frankiurters and bologna, in stews, 
soups, hash, chili con carne, and so on 
almost without end. It furnishes the base 
for many dietary and diabetic foods. 
Right now the chief problem facing soy 
flour producers is to educate the public 
that soybeans are as valuable for human 
consumption as they are for industrial 
purposes and the feeding of livestock. 
Now let us take a brief look at the 
industrial potentialities of the soybean. 
Here’s where another sixty-five cent 
word comes into play. The word is 
“chemurgy.” This one is of recent 
origin and was coined in the style of 
“metallurgy.” Chemurgy means “the sci- 
ence ot utilization of agricultural prod- 
ucts in chemical industry.” More simply 
how to make silk out of a sow’s ear, 
or linoleum out of soybeans. Example: 
the tractor seat on which a farmer rides 
may be made of the very sovbeans which 
he cultivates. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany manutactures and uses a great 
many different products from the beans, 
including several articles molded from 
plastic material derived from them. 
Nattily attired in a grey suit and soft 
hat to match, one day recently, Henry 
Ford kept an appointment with a news- 
paper reporter. With a twinkle in his 
eve, Mr. Ford asked the reporter how 
he liked the nifty suit and hat he was 
wearing. Assured by the newspaper man 
that it was quite the stuff, Mr. Ford in- 
formed him that the whole outfit had 
been manutactured from soybeans, much 
to the reporter’s amazement. Then he 
took him riding in an experimental Ford, 
of which 60 per cent had been con- 
structed from soybeans—ignition, frame 
and body, glass windows, upholstery, ete. 
rhe common use of plastic fenders 
and even bodies of automobiles may not 
be so tar in the future, and plastics seem 


destined to play an important part in 


airplane manufacture. The Navy De- 
partment has let contracts for four- 
teen experimental gliders built of a 
newly © developed wood impregnated 
plastic. Four of these will be huge 24- 
passenger troop ships. While only a 
small portion of the plastic articles 
manufactured at present are made from 
soybeans, there are probably few farm 
products which are chemically as tavor- 
ably constituted for plastic development 
as soybeans, according to a bulletin from 
the government laboratory at Urbana, 
Illinois. 

From soybeans come materials use- 
ful in the manufacture of paint, print- 
ing ink, linoleum, oil cloth, soap, rubber 
substitutes, glue, celluloid substitutes, 
electrical insulation, disinfectants, vege- 
table casein, etc. The list is constantly 
growing. The casein is used for paper 
sizing, texfile dressing, and waterproof- 
ing, and also makes an excellent ad- 
hesive which finds a great many valu- 
able uses in our war effort. Vege- 
table milk from soybeans is a food that 
can be given babies who are allergic to 
natural milk. In taste and appearance 
it is almost identical to cow’s milk. 

Nearly fifty U. S. 
establishments are engaged primarily in 


manufacturing 


the production of soybean oil, cake and 
meal. So far, approximately 90  per- 
cent of the soybean meal produced is 
used in this country in feeds for live- 
stock, pet stock and poultry. It is being 
used increasingly, however, as fertilizer 
for lawns, golf greens, flowers and 
shrubbery with excellent results. 

But there is one cunning and fore- 
sighted utilization of the soybean which 
today is doing the world no good. We 
quote from a 1940 issue of the London 
Times. We believe vou will draw the 
same conclusions as we did: 

“The flour [soybean] and prepared 
products are the ideal military foods and 
are now an established part of the Ger- 
man Army’s war-time diet. Not only 
are they suitable for men doing regular 
muscular work, but they are proved 
preventives against rheumatism and 
trench fever. With soya food prepara- 
tions (German newspapers like the 
Frankfurter Zeitung have 
openly drawn attention to the point) the 


already 


German army can advance in foreign 
territory without anxiety about food 
supplies. The German soldier can easily 
carry in his haversack a_ three-day 
ration, and reserves of these products 
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can be transported at short notice. At 
the end of the Polish campaign Nazi 
official circles were boasting in Berlin 
that without the soya it would not have 
been possible for the German Army to 
advance so quickly as it had done. There 
is every evidence that the preparations 
had been fully tested by the German 
Army in general training and maneuvers 
before the war and that their military 
use had been kept as far as possible a 
close secret till the Polish Campaign.” 

And from an account in a German 
newspaper published in Berlin (1940) 
we learn that as early as 1938 a col- 
lection. of 262 recipes for the use of 
soybean flour in German army field 
kitchens had been used. This story 
pointed out that one pound of the flour 
is equivalent in protein to 2% pounds of 
beef, or 54 eggs, or nearly eight quarts 
of milk, and that it has extraordinary 
keeping qualities. Keeping quality is a 
very important asset where transport- 
ing and maintaining a constant food 
supply for an army in the field is con- 
cerned. 

The soybean has evidently been play- 
ing an important part in the Nazi food 
economy and no doubt has contributed 
heavily toward Nazi military success, as 
there never has been any question about 
the truth of the assertion that an army— 
even a panzer army—travels on its stom- 
ach. But cursing the lowly soybean for its 
contribution to the strength of Hitler’s 
military machine would be about as sen- 
sible as wishing there had never been de- 
veloped the internal combustion engine 
which powers his armored cars. tanks 
and stukas. No beneficial product of 
nature, of inventive genius or scientific 
research is yet to be found which can- 
not be made to work adversely in its 
effect on the welfare of mankind in this 
troubled old world. 

And one more thing. Any of you 


who have read this far—no 





ladies 
doubt know that old Hindu proverb 
about a mouthful of starchy food being 
in your face two seconds, in your stom- 
ach two hours, and on your hips the 
rest of your life! Because of its low 
starch content, soybean flour is the an- 
swer to a maiden’s prayer who is having 
trouble keeping her “hippins’’ stream- 
lined. 

So taking all of these proven values 
into consideration—and since our good 
friend Soya Max has been kicking 
around on this planet for nearly five 
thousand years—we think you'll all agree 
that it’s high time we finally started 
using the old bean. 
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Organizing for Peace 


(From page 8) 


fully outlined plans for defense. The 
making of these plans should invite no 
What 


we forget is that no war has ever been 


criticism. They are necessary. 


won by detense alone. Wars are lost. 
no matter who wins them, when no plans 
are made for peace. 

l_et us look for a moment at a few of 
the things that we are now doing for 
national detense: 

We have defense councils set up in 
3.681 

We have first aid training 


states and counties, 
courses 
everywhere. 

\Ve have plans for school participation 
in detense. 

We have plans for fire equipment in 
case of bombing. 

We have organizations for speakers’ 
discussion groups. 

We have national plans for increased 
food supplies. 

\We have plans for evacuation of cities 
if bombed. 

We 
(plan) in every town. 

We are building and strengthening the 


have instruction committees 


American Navy. 

We are assembling and training an 
Army. 

We are manufacturing war tanks and 
airplanes. 

We 
ittacked. 


These are just a few of the things that 


have instruction in blackouts 1f 


we are doing. They are costing us bil- 


lions of dollars. More billions than we 
ever before have spent ina war. I have 
heen told that we have appropriated, or 
would appropriate within the next two 
vears, not less than 85 billion dollars. 
The sum is so big that no one can com- 
prehend it. We have yet to reckon with 
the tremendous losses that will come in 
the destruction of equipment, materials, 
and in sacrifice of human life. 

Are all of 
our efforts to be wasted as they were in 
the first World War? 


to that question let me ask another : Does 


Can we justify this war? 
For the answer 


it take less intelligence to plan for peace 
than it does for war? Is peace something 
that can be purchased for nothing ? What 
are we doing now to plan for peace when 
the war is over? Are we fighting to 
establish peace, or are we fighting just 
If that is what 
we are doing, then we must be prepared 


to defend our liberties ? 


to detend them again and again. World 
peace will never come by accident. Peace 


will never be bought by war. If we are 


willing to organize as carefully and as 
completely for peace as we are for war 
and if we are willing to pay half as much 
in dollars for peace as we must pay for 
war, peace will come. 

Earlier in this article I quoted from 


the Commission to Study the Organiza- | 


tion of Peace. I am glad to know that 
It is one 
It is 
our 


such an organization exists. 
of the hopeful signs of the times. 


not, however, an organization of 


government and, therefore, is not at 


present an organization of the American 
people. It is worth while because it 
shows what some otf our great leaders 
are thinking. It has one chapter in its 


Study Outline on the Organization of 


Peace entitled “The Anarchy of Nation- | 


alism The Challenge to 
ence.” 
we dare speak of the anarchy of nation- 
alism. 

We will be making 


peace only when we realize that we are 


Interdepend- | 


We are making progress when | 


adequate plans for 


part of the world and that as such, if we | 


are to have world peace, our nation and 
all other nations must come to realize 
that they are parts of an international 
whole, just as the organs of the body are 
each a necessary part of the body. “The 
eve cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of vou, nor again the head to the 
feet. | have no need of vou.” One na- 
tion cannot say to another, in this con- 
stricted new world, I have no need of 
vou. Neither can any nation say, I am 
not affected by what vou do nor are you 
concerned with what I do.” 

The United States, more nearly self- 
sustained than any other nation, buys 
coffee from Brazil, tea from Ceylon, tin 
from the Dutch East Indies and rubber 
from South America. to mention just a 


few of the things we import. We might 
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WINTER SPORTS 


(Wel tard 


SY 
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*s 


@ SNOWPLANING 
e TOBOGGANING @ SKATING 
@ SNOWSHOEING @ SKIJORING 


All the fun of atrip to the Alps! 
For a day, week or week-end! All 
equipment furnished (except ice 
skates). All modern conveniences, 
steam heated. Famous for fine 
food. WISCONSIN’S LARGEST and 
FINEST resort. Inexpensive. Easy to 
reach by road or rail. 

Take Milwaukee Road's Northern 
Hiawatha or drive on U. S. 51. 

Write for FREE FOLDER today! 


Tallin 


HEAFFORD JCT., WIS, 


@ SKIING 











NICKELODEON 
NIGHT 


Old Time Movie Show & 
Gay Nineties Party. 
Guaranteed the most un- 
usual & hilarious pro- 
gram obtainable for La- 

dies’ Night Parties. 
Personal & Rental Shows. 
16mm Luncheon programs. 


Write for information & 
references. 


Scioto Movie Supply, 
Dept. K, Portsmouth, Ohio 








Auto Try It... 


The shine on your car will withstand all 
kinds of weather if produced by using 
GLISTEN, new type, scientifically-correct 
auto wax that defiies exposure in sub-zero 


temperatures, resists ice, snow, sleet and 
never turns gray. 
SPOT-PROOF. RAIN-PROOF. SUN-PROOF. 


Resists sun’s hottest ideal for tropical 


climates. 


rays, 


Greater degree of surface tension makes it 
the ideal wax for the smooth surfaces of pres 
ent day new cars. 

Nothing else like it. Cannot be copied. 

Other advantages: Five times faster and 


easier to apply; does not streak or smear; out- 

lasts and outwears ordinary auto waxes. 
Write HAROLD K. SLADE CO., ALBION, 

MICHIGAN for GLISTEN Wax Facts. 











Please mention THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE when answering ads. 











et along without some ot these -hings. 


but we want them. We would resent it 
ther nations tried to keep us from 
etting them. Have we any material 


ts that other nations do not have? 


We are part of a gvreat world, the 


humanity of nations. What we need is a 


federation of nations as we have in this 
ountry a federation of states. If we 
ire to have this—and we must if we 


ire to have peace—each nation must rec 
gnize where its national rights end and 
here international rights begin. We 

nnot live in a peaceful world if we 
lose our eves to the social, political, and 
economic needs of other nations. We 
mmnot have peace unless we plan for 
vace as carefully as we do for war. We 
vill not have peace if we wait until this 
var is concluded before we begin our 
planning When war is over, nations 


will be grabbing again for all that thev 


can get. They will not be saying, what 
in we do to help our brother, what can 
ve do to help the nations that need help 
We are likely to be saying as we did at 


the end of the last war, “You committed 


a great sin. We must punish you. We 
must take from you everything for which 
you fought.” When we so speak and 
act, we will be planning for war, not 
peace. 

This is the day to begin our planning. 
This is the day when we should be spend- 
ing more billions for peace than we are 
for defense. Peace is worth everything 
that it will ever cost. War without 
peace is a dead loss. We can have war 
without peace, and we can have peace 
without war. We will have peace when 
we invest in peace as we now do in war. 

I close with these words from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes: 

“When men have realized that time 
has upset many fighting faiths, they may 
come to believe even more than they 
believe the very foundations of their own 
conduct, that the ultimate good desired 
is better reached by free trade in ideas 
—that the best test of truth is the power 
of the thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market, and that 
truth 1s the only ground upon which their 


wishes safely can be carried out.” 


Serve Your Nation Through Kiwanis 


—Canadian Style 
(From page 10) 


vlad to learn how things are being done 


n the nation to the north, where for go- 
ing on three years the war has been very 
real 

That there might be real organized 
war effort, Governor John Burden in the 
e of his 1941 administration 
ippomnte d W.R. Willard, West Toronto, 
is chairman of the District War Service 
( ommittee. 

So a program was developed for one 
does not enter into an important war 
ob without a plan and the means for 
carrying out the plan. It must be noted 
that the chairman of this committee was 
working with a large number of clubs in 
ections that were unrelated in various 
Wat He had the province of Ontario, 
ifferent problems in the province of 
Quebec and still different problems in the 
\laritime provinces. There was the 
North country, the Porcupine gold coun- 
trv. And inthe Ontario section there are 
thousands of voung United States boys 
at air training camps, more thousands 
than vou would believe, so many that 
it’s a war secret. 

Here is the outline of what they 
planned to do and what they did. Many 


of the details are adaptable to clubs in 
the United States. 


Entertaining troops was of great im- 


portance. Personal efforts in time and 
finance were necessary. Cooperation 
was made with the Y.M.C.A. in Toronto 
and there were many concerts. Coffee 
was served, food given out and always 
there were automobiles to take the boys 
back from the entertainment centers to 
their barracks. The autos brought out a 
lot of Kiwanians, lots of individual serv- 
ice. And here is something important— 
just before pay day they saw to it that 
cigarettes and candy and things of that 
sort were distributed. Soldiers cannot 
buy much just before pay day, but they 
want things. It’s psychology or jus 
common sense, you figure it out. 

Then the service clubs were given the 
job of handling war savings stamps. 
Banks and others handled bonds. Service 
clubs took over stamps. Different south 
of the border, but it was their job and 
they are doing it. 

They recognized that citizens morale 
was largely lower than soldier morale 
so they worked on the civilian angle. 

It so happened in Toronto that the 
Board of Trade had a sort of Co-ordi- 
nating Council plan in its mind. The 
Kiwanis club was summoned with 34 
other civic and service clubs for develop- 
ment of United War Effort. Thirty-five 
men, representatives from each club, met 
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to consider plans and become a clearing 
house for activities. They classified 
things in three ways. It was good and 
the clubs were asked to do it; it was 
good but the clubs were allowed to use 
their own judgment as to whether or 
not they wanted to undertake it; it was 
bad, looked like a racket, keep away 
from it and its promoters. A fine way 
to handle things. Some good things they 
did included supplying 1500 to 2000 
volunteer workers for National Regis- 
tration; taking soldiers on tours, supply- 
ing ditty bags for sailors (more about 
that later) this was worked through the 
Navy League; promoted work among 
women. 

Many Kiwanis clubs supplied many 
hundreds of ditty bags. These are nice 
blue bags, very salt-waterish, if there 
is such a word, and contained some 
knitted articles, tobacco and cigarettes, 
razors and blades, flashlights maybe, 
candies and any little comforts the 
donors happened to think of. You’d be 
glad to get a Canadian ditty bag even 
if you weren’t a sailor. 

Plans were made for rehabilitation 
work. After all we have to work for 
peace as well as victory. People must 
get a victory background. No more 
Armistice Day, it must be Peace Day. 
So there are two efforts, preparation 
for war and preparation for peace and 
one is as importantyas the other. 

Home Defense—Civilian Defense it’s 
called in the states—assumed tremend- 
ous importance. They worked out six 
branches, auxiliary fire, auxiliary medi- 
cal, auxiliary transportation, auxiliary 
police and auxiliary public utilities. 
ARP means Air Raid Precautions and 
The Frontiersmen Squadron of Toronto 
is a separate story in itself. 

Ladies went into the thing right away. 
All efforts were made through Kiwanis 
but the machinery of the Kiwanis clubs 
was available to all who desired to use 
that machinery. They tried out the idea 
of using summer camps for soldier en- 
tertainments. A week end at a summer 
camp made a fine outing for a soldier. 
The plan was a success from every angle. 

In Canada there is a War Service 
Department at Ottawa, operating some- 
thing along the lines of the Office of 
Civilian Defense in the United States. 
There are auxiliary officers in every 
military district and there are eleven 
military districts. The Kiwanis clubs 
worked hand in glove with these auxil- 
iary officers in the military districts and 
worked also very closely with the War 
Service Department. The WSD assigned 
duties to Kiwanis clubs. While we think 
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here’s a nice service, a Family 
Women get from the military 
cards of all 


then check on their families, 


of it, 
Register. 
authorities the registration 
volunteers, 
turning names and data over to churches 
in their communities, which churches 
are charged with the duty of looking af- 
ter the family’s needs, if any. 

Comforts are provided at barracks, 
Books have 
them. 


radios and things like that. 
been distributed, thousands of 
Then someone thought about bookmarks, 
with a 
marks. 


Kiwanis message on the book- 
Everyone who reads this mag- 
bookmarks. 


There will be a 


azine needs They are a 


great help to everyone. 
them 


picture of one of somewhere in 


this issue. Sons of soldiers got prefer- 


ence in boys’ camps, stationery was sup- 
plied for overseas camps and for camps 
Boys urged to write 


at home. were 


home often; they were not only urged 
but were given stationery to add to the 
Pamphlets with 


urge. They performed. 


war information went out regularly. 


They worked and they worked effec- 


tively, and all 
say in his behalf was that the effort was 
to get voluntary service, not just check 
service, but real hours of work. 

They found a great many things to do, 
but they that 


very anxious to get right down to work 


found Kiwanians were 


and do everything possible to “serve 


their nation through Kiwanis.” 


eee 
Your Federal Ineome Taxes 


(From 

Taxpayers whose net incomes fall with- 
in the so-called middle income group 
($3,000 to $20,000) will find their taxes 
from two to four times what they were 
for 1940. Those with incomes of less 
than $3,000 will find a still greater per- 
centage of increase. 
The credit for dependents remains 
$400. 
including persons under 


Dependents are still defined as 
eighteen years 
that 
because of physical or mental infirmity, 


of age, and persons over age who, 


are incapable of self-support. There is 
a new restriction, however, with respect 
to dependents of a head of a family— 
he cannot take credit for a dependent 
where this dependent is responsible for 
his status as head of a family. Thus, 
maintains a 
supports 


Widower 
which he 


suppose Jones 


household in two 


orphan children under eighteen. Since 
his status as head of a family depends 
upon one of the children, he would get 
one $400 credit. 


one person under 


only If he supported 
eighteen and one over 
eighteen, (and capable of self-support) 
he would still be entitled to a $400 credit, 
because he could assert that his status 
as head of a family is due to the person 
over eighteen. 

The new simplified return, known as 
1040 A, 


taxpayers who have been confused by 


Form should be welcomed by 
the complicated forms which had to be 
filed in the past. Form 1040 
signed particularly for wage earners in 
The use of 
this form is optional with individuals 
$3,000 or less, and 
from 


A is de- 


the lower income groups. 


whose gross income is 


which has been derived solely 


compensation for personal services (sal- 


ary, wages, bonuses), dividends, interest 


page 9) 


rent, annuities or royalties. Taxpayers 
whose gross income is more than $3,000, 
or who have any income from other 


sources, such as from a partnership, the 
operation of a business, or the sale of 


land stock, must use the old Form 
1040. 

A husband and wife whose aggregate 
than $3,000, 
which is derived from the sources indi- 
1040 
each can file one separately, or one can 
file Form 1040 while the other files 
1040 A. If one 


income of $3,000 or less, 


income is not greater and 


cated, can file a Form jointly, 


Form spouse has an 
and the other 
has an income greater than that amount, 
smaller income can 


the one with the 


elect to use the simplified form. If each 
has an income of $3.000 or less. each can 
file a separate Form 1040 A. 
returns are filed by husband and wife, 
‘ both elect to employ the new 
form, each is treated as a single person, 


Ii separate 
and one o) 


hence each gets a $750 personal exemp- 
tion. 

If the new form is used, the procedure 
for computing the tax is simple. Take 
Subtract $400 for each 

find the 


the gross income. 


dependent. Then bracket or 


block in the proper rate table on the 
return in which the gross income, less 
any credit for dependents, falls. If the 
taxpayer is a single person, not a head 
married 


of a family, or a 


living with husband or wife, or a mar- 
ried person who elects to file a separate 
return, he uses the rate table in Column 
A on the If he is a 
person living with his wife, or a head of 
he uses the rate table in Column 
In other 


return. married 
a tamily, 


B of the return. words, those 


who are allowed an exemption of $750 
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quarter century devoted 
to the advancement of funeral service 
standards is your guarantee of skill, 
equal pricing to all and unquestioned 
integrity. Members of National Selected 
Morticians must have complete facilities 
and subscribe to the highest code of 
ethics in the profession. Look for this 
symbol in your community, or write 
Dept. K, 520 N. Michigan, Chicago, 
for the name of our nearest member. 


25 YEARS OF CONFIDENCE 




















That’s the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3% hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND 
ED. Shipped anywhere-—coast to coast serv- 
ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarantee 

THE PARTY GUILD 
6 North Michigan Ave., 


Send for FREE sample copies 
eee 


SPEAKERS LIBRARY MAGAZINE 


( Speeches—Jokes—lIllustrations ) 


TAKOMA PARK C WASHINGTON, 6. 6. 


Chicago 











Kiwants Pepplics $ : 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE : 
Write for Catalog "F” - 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc." 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SPEAKER—HUMORIST 
Banquets, Luncheons, Ladies Nights 
Also offer—‘DR. HUGO KOSLOFF, RUS- 
SIAN SURGEON-SOLDIER-STATESMAN” 
Special Terms For Kiwanis Clubs 
Write—912 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Phone—Edgewater 5954 














EASILY STAGED 

1 some boys and girls, 

ol c Mesa churches, For 

ney -rai roa and just for fun! Send for 

FREE LOG containing full de- 
eriptions 

The Dramatic Publishing Co., Rm. 304 

59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, lil. 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE BINDER 





Price $2.50 
Club name imprinted, 25c¢ extra 
Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





use Columm A, while those who are al- 


lowed $1,500 use Column B. The amount 


ot tax te 


be paid is shown opposite the 


bracket in which the income is included. 
Phe theory behind the new form is that 


ncome taxpayers normally have de 


ductior unounting to ten per cent of 
their 2 mcome (hese deductions 
have been taken into account in making 
up the rates. Also the personal exemp- 
tions and the earned income credit have 


wen taken care of. In Column A the 


brackets are based upon a personal ex- 
emption of $750; in Column B, upon an 
exemption of $1,500. 

lhere is one feature about the new 
form which may be very important. In 
determining the right to personal exemp- 
tions and credits tor dependents, the 
status on the last day of the taxable year 
controls. This is not true where the old 
Form 1040 is elected 


is a proration of the exemption or credit 


-in such case there 


depending upon the number of months 
involved in each status. Thus, if 4A and 
B were married during only one-half 
of 1941, and A, the husband, elected to 
file a regular Form 1040, (B, his wife, 
not having anv income) he would be en- 
titled to 
half of $750, plus one-half of $1,500, or 


$1,125 


a personal exemption of one- 


On the other hand, if A elected 
to file the new return, he would be en- 
titled to 
$1,500, since he was married and living 


a full personal exemption of 


with his wife on the last day of the tax- 
able veai \gain. if A and B were 
married on December 30, 1941, 4 would 
not be entitled to but $750 if he filed the 
regular form, but if he filed the new 
form, he would ‘be entitled to a $1,500 
exemption. The credit for dependents 
works in a similar manner, 

\ssuming a taxpayer is eligible to 
file the new simplitied form, trial com- 
putations should be made to determine 
whether it is to his advantage to file this 
form. As a general proposition, an in- 
dividual whose deductions (losses, bad 
debts, taxes, expenses, etc.) are less 
than ten per cent of his gross income will 
Con- 
versely, if his deductions are more than 


} 


save bv filing the new return. 


ten per cent of his gross income, the reg- 
ular form would seem to be preferable. 
This may be affected by a change in 
status (single to married, or vice-versa ) 
during the vear, or by a change in the 
dependency situation, as indicated above. 


If a husband and wife decide that thev 


wish to file separate returns and one 


elects to use the simplified Form 1040 A, 


" 


they must split the $1,500 exemption 


equally. Election by the wife to use the 


new torm wi 


rh] 
| 
i 


| probably be a disadvan- 


tage where the husband has a large in- 
come and the wife a small income. On 
the other hand, if they elect to filé sepa- 
rate returns, but both file the old Form 
1040, the $1,500 may be allocated be- 
tween them as they see fit: that is, it all 
can be taken by the husband to reduce 
his income subject to the high surtax 
brackets. 

The only other feature of the 1941 
Act which space will permit mentioning 
is the provision regarding the reporting 
of interest income from United States 
Defense Bonds. Under the former law, 
if an individual reporting on the cash 
basis held such a bond, he would not 
return any income until the maturity date 
of the bond, and then he would report 
the entire gain. Now such a taxpayer 
is permitted, if he so elects, to report 
the interest each year over the life of the 
bond rather than at the maturity date. 
The amount to be reported each year is 
the increase in that year in the redemp- 
tion value of the bond. If the taxpayer 
elects to report on an annual basis, he 
must report for the first year of the 
election, not only the increase in redemp- 
tion value of that year, but also for 
prior years, if any. The election once 
made is binding for future vears. 

It is not news to American taxpayers 
that the Revenue Act of 1941 is only a 
start in the direction of much higher 
Federal income taxes. It is advisable 
not to put off until the last minute the 
job of preparing 1941 returns and of 
providing the money to pay the tan. 
Federal Tax Anticipation Notes, which 
may be bought at any bank, offer an 
excellent method of saving for future 
taxes, and give some return in the way 
of interest. It should be remembered 
that taxes can be paid quarterly, in equal 
installments, on or before the 16th of 
March (the 15th falls on Sunday this 
year), and the 15th days of June, Sep- 
tember and December. No interest is 
charged on the deferred balance. 

Rising income taxes make it increas- 
ingly important to exercise care in the 
preparation of returns and to obtain 
correct information, particularly as re- 
gards the taking of all deductions al- 
lowed by law. If the taxpayer prepares 
his own return, he should obtain a list 
of allowable deductions and of items ex- 
empt from tax. Such a course will pay 
dividends in taxes saved. 
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THE KIWANIS 


Truckers’ Top Man 

(From page 21) 
determined on his course. He was not 
wedded to the rock blasting business and 
soon saw the possibilities in the auto- 
motive field. In the neighboring town 
of Lansford, he acquired the Ford agency 
and his sales ran high; his profits piled 
up. Not content with the passenger car 
business, he aligned himself with the 
commercial car, the Maccar Company ot 
Scranton. He established an agency in 
Wilkes-Barre where he first got an in- 
sight into the trucking business. 

Selling trucks took him to Baltimore 
about 22 years ago and established him 
in Scranton and Wilkes-Barre. Co- 
incident with the selling of equipment, 
he realized the possibilities in the parts 
and tire business, and went into that 
field. He is still in it, operating under 
the name of Trexler & Rodgers. 

Truck association activity was unde- 
veloped in Pennsylvania when Rodgers 
entered the business. He had learned 
the value of association work, however, 
because of his activity in the Kiwanis 
Club and other civic enterprises. 

Ted joined the Scranton Kiwanis in 
1930, and brought to the organization 
the same enthusiasm and limitless en- 
ergy which marked-his activities in other 
fields. 
man of 


He served as member and chair- 

numerous committees—house. 
underprivileged child, inter-club, safety, 
program, speakers, recreational activ- 
ities. etc. Since he was plunged into the 
national picture at Washington, he sel- 
dom gets home to Scranton and hence 
has been able to attend only a few meet- 
ings a year in his home town Kiwanis. 
Out on the road, however, when he gets 
the opportunity, he likes to slip into 
meetings and let loose some of the well- 
known Rodgers’ steam. 

When the Scranton Chapter of Penn- 
svlvania Motor Truck Association was 
formed in 1931, Ted became its secre- 
tary. 

Truck operators in that state were 
faced with difficult legislative problems. 
In the special session, 1932, anti-truck 
bills crowded the calendar. The Penn- 
svlvania Motor Truck Association was 
holding its annual election. A search 
was made for a strong, active leader. 
Although Ted Rodgers was in Ireland, 
at the time, visiting the former home of 
his parents, he was elected to lead the 
industry and to organize a campaign 
against anti-truck legislation. Upon his 
return to this country, he and his asso- 
ciates threw themselves wholeheartedly 
into the work and accomplished what 
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was believed to have been impossible— 
the defeat of all the bills. 


Almost by accident he was plunged 
into the national picture. He had no 
idea of assuming any leadership role in 
the American Highway Freight 
ciation, which then was being groomed 
as the national association of truck op- 
His only idea in participating 


Asso- 


erators. 


in the Washington meetings of that 
group was to protect the interest of his 
Pennsylvania members. His forceful 


personality and sincerity soon asserted 
themselves and were recognized by other 
operators. 

Under a plan of reorganization of the 
American Highway Freight Association, 
he was elected its president. Shortly 
thereafter, a merger with the newly 
formed Federated Truck Association of 
America took place forming the Amer- 
ican Trucking Inc., and 
Rodgers again was called on to head the 
industry. He little realized the magni- 
tude of the job or the demands it would 
make on his time and energy. 


Associations, 


To understand the job that Ted had 
on his hands when he took over the helm 
of ATA, one must realize that the truck- 
ing industry was young, unregulated, full 
of rugged individualists. 

First, he ATA through the 
feverish days of the trucking code, which 
for the first time revealed that trucking 
—although still in 
transportation giant that few had com- 
prehended. Supreme Court invalidation 
of NRA was a staggering blow to ATA. 
Before long, the 


guided 


short pants—was a 


But Ted carried on. 
regulation of 
carriers into the limelight, and 
ATA fought its way back to prominence 
with enactment in 1935 of the Federal 
Motor Carrier Act. 


issue of Federal motor 


came 


Since then, the national trucking asso- 
ciation has grown steadily. It now has 
organizations in every state and Hawaii. 
Its influence is being felt more widely, 
particularly in the last year when motor 
carriers stepped into the big national 
magazines with an advertising program 


which already has won for ATA the 
annual American Trade Association 
Executive award for outstanding 


achievement. 

In recent months, the public relations 
program has been one of Mr. Rodgers’ 
chief interests. Over a period of about 
six months he has toured three-quarters 
of the states to “sell” the industry on the 
importance of the program. That it is 
going over is attested by the fact that 
1941 saw a record of accomplishment in 


the state legislatures never before | 
equaled. 

Ted is no figure-head, no part-time 
president. To him, running ATA is a 


part of his business, full-time job from 


which he spares only a few hours a 
week to direct his enterprises in Scran- 
ton. 

At the time the code was under nego- 
tiation the industry was impatient with 
the delays preliminary to signature of the 
code. When the code was 
signing by NRA officials, Ted hopped a 
plane and presented it to an NRA official 
train 


ready for 


in the washroom of a outward- 


bound from Pittsburgh. 


The NRA official looked at Ted with | 


astonishment. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“T brought a code here for you to 
sign,” replied Rodgers. 

There were further expressions of 
amazement. The Division Administra- 
tor signed on the dotted line, 
“No wonder you get things done.” 
that same ability to “get 
attracted the attention of 


saying, 
Recently, 7” 
things done” 
Ted was named special 
consultant for organized trucking to 
Ralph Budd, head of the Transportation 
National 
He is also advisor 
Office, 


defense officials. 


Advisory 
to the 
War 


Section, Defense 
Commission. 
Quartermaster General’s 
Department. 

Few truck operators throughout the 
country have not had the opportunity to 
meet Rodgers and be inspired by his 
He can step into a 
truckmen, talk to 
them for an hour and send them home 


electric personality. 


meeting of gloomy 


full of enthusiam and “rarin’ to go.” Ted 
speaks with the cadence of a trip- 
hammer. 


He has no hobbies—none, that is, 
except work—and getting things done, 


just as he did in the Pennsylvania coal 


region when Fords were called “tin 
lizzies.” 
TAnes 
wernese BO BONDS 











| Carolina, near the 


| Jos. R. Sevier, Box K, 
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KEY CHARM or RING set 
with a Genuine’ Black 
Onyx. Your own initial 
encrusted in Gold. Name 
your Club, the Office you 
held. Year and State are 
Hand-Carved in high re- 





lief. 
Price $21.00. 


(Add 10% Defense Tax) 


Key Charm has the Office and 
date. Any Office. Any Date. 
Reverse has recipient’s and Club 
name. 
Every article hand carved. Price, Gold 
Filled $4.50 (Add 10% Defense Tax)— 
10K Gold $7.50 (plus 10% Defense 
Tax)—Order through International or 
direct from— 


Cc. K. Grouse Company, 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 














GIFT BOXES OF 


ORANGES and GRAPEFRUIT 











Delicious Tree Ripened ee _ “s a i 
Indian River Fruits sa ltialge inl? 
Full box (90 Ib.)....$6.75 

All oranges—all grapefruit- —or assorted. These prices 


include delivery anywhere in U. 
ALL SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED 
Reference: Dania Bank 
HOLLYWOOD FRUIT MART, HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 
1944 Bivd. Kiwanian B. Bernstein, owner 
WRITE DEPT. K FOR FOLDER 








Raise Money... 


WITH JOHN B. ROGERS MUSICAL 
SHOWS, MINSTRELS 


Your own talent, professionally di- 
rected. We supply everything. Guaran- 
tee or percentage of net. Many years’ 
record of successful productions with 
Kiwanis. WRITE 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO. 











+ CAMP GREYSTONE for Girls 
+ FASSIFERN SCHOOL for Girls 


College Prep. 

Under direction of Joseph R. Sevier, A.B., D.D. 

Past Governor Carolinas District of Kiwanis 

Camp Greystone in the lovely mountains of North 
Great Smoky National Park. All 
land and water sports. 23rd year, July Ist to Aug. 26, 
1942. Greystone was chosen by LIFE for pictures Aug. 
25, 1941 Write for catalogues, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 








BRONZE TABLETS 


TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUE 
DEDICATION & HISTORICAL MARKERS 


send size and wording for FREE SKETCH. 
illustrated Booklet on Request. 


INTERNATIONAL PLAQUES 


36 East 22nd St., N.Y.C. 












¥ Minsirels \ 


Unique First Parts for complete 
6 show with —— songs and 

choruses. Make-up. Catalog Free. 
T.%. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 118, Chicago 
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SPEECHES We write speeches 


on any subject. Cc 
fidential. “Speeches For Every ‘Occasion, © - col- 
lection, $1. Public Speakin Manual, Officer's 
Handbook with Instant Par jamentary wows $1 
OKES New Jokes and Humorous Talks"’ pre 
pared aoe mailed monthly, $5 a year 

peonakers’ Joke Boo $1 Stag Night Stories. $1. 


STUNTS tunt ‘oon $1; Ladies’ Night Pro- 
gram, $5: Comic Debates 2; Pro- 
gram Chairman's Fun Book, $1 Banquet Book, $1. 


National Reference Libr 








2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 








Quick Service on 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and Numbering Stam Stam 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POCKET SEAL 
Send for Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 


28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, iLL. 
Telephone MOWNroe 1363 











Sid Py , wD eg. x Y 
SPEAKER’S DESK 
For use on banquet tables, etc. 19” front, 18” 
high, 18” deep. 

A piece of furniture that most every club needs 

for the convenience of speakers. 

These desks are made only as ordered— 
Each 85.00 


Secretary's Catalog now Ready. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
S. Wells St. Chicago 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


door. We pay postage. Standard 
puthors ew book »pular ed-tions fiction, re erence 

medical meshnalesl. children's books, ete 

quarqmecd savings. Send card now for Clarkson's 
1942 Catalog 


505 


vores at your 


FRE Write for our great illustrated book cata 
log. A-short course in literature. The buying 
— ide of 300,000 book lovers. The selection of a metro 


volitan be wre brought to your home. FREE if you 


write NOW—TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
KW -42, 1253 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TO SADDLE 
HORSE OWNERS 


fancy prices for saddlery? 
FREE Catalog that has 
money for thousands of 
horsemen, Describes over 400 popu- 
lar items of English and American 
ship saddlery on approval. Write today. 
feld Co., Dept. 52-D, 
more, Md. 





Dept. 


FREE 


Why pay 
Write for 


saved real 


ae 3 
Wiesen- 
112 W. North Ave., Balti- 


Making a SPEECH? 


New unique book, “Everyday Speeches,’’ by. eminent 
speech instructor helps make you popular speaker. 
lacked with newest suggestions, examples—introduc- 
ion presentations, talks for special days and occa- 
sions, humor, ete, Nothing else like it! Users delight- 
ed! Now in 8rd edition, enlarged! Each page worth 
all the low price. Send today ONLY 


Alma Sothman ‘¢Hootor 


Box 383-K1 Omaha, Nebr. 














Get Axel Christensen 


POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
taughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 

Axel Christensen 
Suite 35, 306 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, or Phone Harrison 5670 











Does Your Library 
Receive The 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE? 


Many clubs subscribe regu- 
larly for their public libraries. 
The cost is but $1.00 














all at | 


THE KIWANIS 


MAGAZINE 


Kiwanis Morale Spells Victory 


(From 


in our club programs plus the supple 
mentary guidebook. 

The background is of course known 
to all. 
and our message to the President of the 
the 
Mutual network, we began the prepara- 


Following the declaration of war 
United States and a broadcast over 
tion of a war program for clubs. There 
were extended discussions and confer- 
ences between International officers and 
General Office staff members as to just 


page 12) 


“We instruc- 
tions,” so we prepared 
munity in the War, a 
Front Activities,” submitted the 
copy to William S. Knudsen of the 
Office of Production Management and 


give us our 
“Your 


Guidebook of 


are ready, 


Com- 


Home 


got wholehearted endorsement. 

We printed 20,000 copies and mailed 
We asked for 
the 


five or more to each club. 
meetings and during 
5-10 these 


emergency 


week of January meetings 








the action that should be taken lead were held. 
Kiwanians in their war activities. Our Kiwanis responded to the challenge. 
clubs flooded us with the declarations, We knew it would. 
r 
Jn Memoriam 

Wilby G. Hyde, past governor and as well as serving as song leader for his 
charter member at Chillicothe, Ohio, club a great part of the time. Under his 
died recently. Kiwanian Hyde, who direction the DeKalb club won the Dis- 


had been prominent in civic affairs for 
served as president ot his 
the Ohio 


many years, 
club in 1924, was governor ot 
District in 1926, 
of the International Committee on Pub- 


chairman and member 


lic Affairs for the United States in 
1927-1929, and chairman of the Inter- 
national Convention Committee on 


Resolutions in 1929. Past Governor 
Hyde by his will paid off the debt on 


the local Y. M. C. A. 
@ 


Hullum of Mon- 


passed away recently. 


Kiwanian Louis 


roe, Louisiana, 
Kiwanian Hullum was lieutenant gov- 
ernor in 1929, president of his club in 
1930, and served as district trustee in 


1931 and 1932. 
* 
George W. Lothrop, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, who was believed to be the 
oldest Kiwanian, died shortly before his 


ninety-seventh birthday, which he would 


have observed January 25. Kiwanian 
Lothrop had been a leader in Woon- 
socket’s business and civic affairs ever 


since he arrived in that city in 1871. 
s 
DeKalb, 


Carlson was a charter 


Ki- 


member 


Elvin Carlson, Illinois. 
wanian 
of the DeKalb club, its president in 1930, 
the Illinois-Eastern 


and chairman of 


Iowa District Music Committee in 1938, 


trict Music Trophy three times—in 1937, 
1938 and 1939. 


Earl S. Kinnear, Marion, Indiana, 
past president 

J. Charles Dew, 
past president 


Jack F. 


president. 


Shawneeton, Illinois, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, past 


Horne, 


Jack Vignetto. Helper, Utah, past 
president 
Leonard B. Glore, Franklin, Indiana 


past president 
True B. Coffin, Windham, Maine, past 


president 


A. E. Symeox, Cordell, Oklahoma 
past president 
William W. Tilley, Southeast Los 


Angeles, California, past president 
Harry A. Smith, Port Clinton, 
past president 
Rev. Albert Werden, 
Michigan, past president 
Dr. Clifford P. Fall. 
raska, past president 
W. Lively Tabb, Newport News, Vir- 


ginia, past president 


Ohio 
South Haven 


Neb- 


Beatrice, 


Ed. T. Seay, Nashville, Tennessee, 
past president 
Rev. Harry A. Lothian, Jacksonville, 


Illinois, past president 

William B. Fallon, Baltimore, Maryland, 
past president 

Warsaw, New York, 


Ernest L. Bouton, 


past president 

















LONG NEEDED INVENTION 
COINING PROFITS 








TRE a i a EY te 
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A BUSINESS IN THE PIONEER STAGE, AS 
NeW AS AIR CONDITIONING, PAYING 
PROFITS COMPARABLE TO PROFITS MADE IN 
EARLY DAYS OF RADIO AND AUTOMOBILES 





INSTALLATIONS FROM $7.50 To $150.00 
AND UP ON Which SALESMAN MAKES 
$5.00 To $112.50 ano Up, 





This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most unusual 
business inventions of the past decade. To such 
men we say, “This is no doubt one of the most 
revolutionary money making inventions that has 
ever come to your attention.” To those who ask, 
“Is it some clever new gadget?” we say, emphat- 
ically, “NO”! This is no knick-knack, no trick filing 
idea—no new kind of adding machine—not a check 
protector. Instead, it is an invention needed by the 
smallest business man as well as the largest corpora- 
tion and it has already saved countless thousands for 
the business firms which have adopted it. AND, in 
so doing, IT PAID THOUSANDS TO THE 
SALESMEN WHO HAD THE GOOD LUCK 
TO BE THE FIRST TO SEE OUR NEWS- 
PAPER HELP WANTED ADVERTISEMENTS! 
Think of it! One of these first men made over 1,000 
sales—each of these sales paying a profit of $5 to 
$60—truly a fortune in profits on the 1,000 sales! 
Another made $1,047.58 in two weeks. Still another 
over $300 his first week. Now we know this is a 
reat success—and now we are out to cover the entire country. 

Aen wanted everywhere. Any intelligent man, young or 
mature, who grasps this opportunity, may duplicate this 
success. The annual business should run into a fortune. 
Roughly, only 1,000 exclusive territories will be available. 
Any of these should be worth thousands of dollars annually 
to the right man. We feel it will be worth while for every man 


who realizes the importance of this opportunity to telegraph, 
or rush by fastest mail, the coupon for our proposition. 


Saves Thousands of Dollars 
for Offices, Stores, Factories 


What is this remarkable invention? You have to see what it is, 
read all about it, what it has accomplished, to believe it is possi- 
ble. This astounding record of accomplishment is reported and 
verified over the signatures of many of America’s finest and most 
distinguished business houses, Large firms are not the only 
beneficiaries—small organizations are enjoying tremendous 
dividends, too. P. H. Pfeiffer Co., Illinois, made $45 pay 
$2,601.14 cash; Refrigeration Sales Co., Oklahoma, made $1800 
out of $30 installation; W. D. Doll Tire Co., California, $4,000 
in four months; Fraim Lock Co., Penna., $1881.45 out of $30 
investment. With these and scores of similar results to display, 
our representatives interest practically every business man, 
from the very smallest to the very largest. No one can dispute 
the proof in the photo-copies of actual letters which our 
men show, 


Installed on Free Trial—Let It Sell 
Itself —Often Saves Enough to Pay 
for Itself Before Salesman Returns 


peor A claim a product that “sells itself,’? but few actually 
enable the salesman to make such an offer. We actually enable 

‘ou to make installations, let the customer sell himself after the 
installation is in and working. This does away with the need for 
high pressure selling—it eliminates the handicap of trying to 
get money before customer is really convinced. You simply tell 
what you offer, show proof of success in practically every line of 
business and every section of the country. Then install our 
invention without a dollar down. It starts working at once. 
Often in a few short days, the installation has actually produced 
cash money that is there and available to pay for the deal, with 
profits above the investment coming in at the same time! You 
then call back, collect your money. Think of it! Out of every 
$75 business you do, nearly $60 is your own profit! The very 
smallest you make is $5.00 on a $7.50 installation! Nothing is so 
convincing as our offer to let results speak for themselves with- 
out risk to the customer! While others fail to get even a hearing, 
our men have made sales running into the hundreds. They are 
getting the attention of the largest firms in the country, and 
selling to the smallest businesses by the thousands. Business is 
GOOD, in this line, in small town or big city alike! It’s on the 
boom now. Get in while the business is young! 


Successful Installations Lead to 
Automatic Repeat Sales 


No need to go elsewhere, once you have sold every 
good prospect in town. You may stay where you are 
and build up a permanent substantial business. Every 
pleased customer needs “refill” supplies constantly, 
You make exactly the same commission on these big 
repeat orders as you do on the original sale. Wash- 
ington Sanitarium and Hospital’s letter—‘‘We have 
already used more than ten 
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Your Customer Takes No Risk 


Customer gets signed certificate guaranteeing cash profit on 
his investment. Very few business men are so foolish as to 
turn down a proposition guaranteed to pay a profit, with 
proof from leading concerns that it does pay. 


No Canvassing 
No Supersalesmanship 


We equip you completely, give you the tried and successful 
selling methods of one of the fastest staffs of high-grade execu- 
tive-type salesmen in the country. This has made top-notchers 
out of recruits, made them thousands of dollars. It is a golden 

opportunity for every man who knows that 





installations of the large size so 
far.” H. C. Heath’s letter—“We 
have only 13,000 population and 
I have already sold 76 installa- 
tions, many of which repeated, 
and the above order makes 128 


ay EE D ED EVERY tion being sold in your territory, lose no time 
WHERE] bur get in touch with us immediately. We 
YOU DON’T RISK A DOLLAR 


the fine art of high-grade selling pays thou- 
sands where ordinary methods, pay hundreds, 


Communicate with Us at Once 
If you have not already heard of this inven- 


consider this specialty as important a business 
opportunity today as the typewriter, adding 


units for yours truly.” Practi- 
cally every time you establish a 
new successful customer, you 
increase your permanent income 
from repeat business. This ena- 
bles you, on exclusive contract, 
to build an established, perma- 
nent route of customers which 


in trying out this business. You have the 
opportunity to see for yourself before mak- 
ing a final decision. Complete Training 
furnished. Every man with us today started 
at scratch, without previous experience, 
many coming out of clerking jobs, many 
out of small businesses, some out of large 
concerns. We teach you every angle of the 
business. We hand you the biggest money- 
making business of its kind in the country. 
Can't possibly tell you all in the limited 
space available here. Mail the coupon 
now for full information—nothing to 


machine, and the dictaphone were in their 
early days. Men who can take the measure of 
an opportunity will see this instantly. If you 
can show us you are the right man for exclu- 
sive franchise in your territory, your future is 
assured. Write or wire at once. fi writing, use 
the coupon below for convenience. No obliga- 
tion. Full information will be sent to you 
at once, 


can be sold anytime like any 
other established business. 





risk, everything to gain. 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres. 
Dept.4043-B, Mobile, Ala. 








ABusiness of National Importance 


As well as selling thousands of installations to small 
merchants, professional men, etc., we number either 
the parent companies, branches, or dealers, etc., of 
world-famed concerns among our customers: Ameri- 
can Biscuit Company, American Historical Society, 
Central States Petroleum Corp., Damascus Steel 
Products Corp., General Chemical & Solvents Corp., 
Great Lakes Fisheries, Great American Life Under- 
writers, National Paper Co., Public Utilities Con- 
solidated Corp., Street Railways Advertising Co., 
General Paint Corp., and scores of other well-known busi- 


nesses. Universities, newspapers, doctors, etc., buy substantial 
installations and heavy repeat orders. 
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I Shook Like a Leaf 
When They Called My Name 


Audience 


But Now I Can Sway an 
of Thous cake 


burst of 
But | 


A feeble 
as I sat down 
I had failed. Here was 
put myself over big with 
ficials of the company. And 
I'd messed it up. Why? 

| knew that plan as well 
as my (who had been 
scheduled to explain it but 


my) 


boss 


had suddenly been called 
away). But when I rose to 
my feet I was nervous as a 
cat. I groped for the right 
way to begin. A sea of faces 
swam betore me, and my 
brain and tongue seemed 


paralyzed Instead of ex- 
plaining it in the logical step 


by step way, I began in the 
middle, contradicted myself 
several times, and left out 
the most important part 

Then and there I made a resolu 
tion | would get over this habit 

{ stage fright and self-conscious 

if it was the last thing I did. 

And if ever again I got an oppor- 
tunity like this I would be ready 
tor it 

It was by pure chance that one 
day about a week later, while 
thumbing thru a magazine, I ran 
across an advertisement which I 
had seen many times before. This 
advertisement described a remark 
able easy home study method that 
helps to develop one’s natural speaking ability. It 
told about certain principles that help i 
stage-fright, nervousness, and timidity. 


this twenty-minute 


1 started 


applause 

wasn't 
chance to no 
the 


sounded _ shortly 


dec eived. from the 
longer 
extended 


high of- 


thereafter. 
improvement that was catlces to me almost right 
start. 
thinking of 
address or 











What 20 Minutes a 
Day Will Show You 


How to talk before your 
elub or lodge 

How to propose and respond 
to toasts 

How to address board meet- 


ings 
How to tell entertaining 
stories 
ew to make a_ political 
speech 
How te make after-dinner 
speeches 
How to converse interest- 


ingly 
How to write better letters 
How to sell more goods 
How to train your memory 
How to enlarge your vocabu- 


lary 

How to develop self-confi- 
dence 

How to acquire a winning 
personality 

How to strengthen your will- 
power 


How to become a clear, ac- 
curate thinker 

How to develop your power 
of concentration 








to eliminate to 


daily 


training much 


another from the 
a post of national 
self cons “ious 


And I was elated at the rapid 
realized that I was 
myself when making an 
conferring with business 
superiors; my thoughts were con- 
centrated on my _ subject. I had 
developed poise, and self-confidence. 
People began to listen more atten 
tively when I voiced opinions. And 
when the firm sent me as their dele- 
gate and speaker to the annual 
trade convention, I knew at last 
that I had wiped out the memory 
of my previous failure. Also my 
newly discovered talent has opened 
up new social gates. I am called 
upon to address after-dinner ban- 
quets and am invited to select 
social affairs thru my ability to 
converse fluently. 

The experience stated above is 
merely a story, yet it is typical of 
what might be an actual happening 
in the life of most any man in the 
business world. There is no magic, 
no tricks, no mystery about becom- 
ing a convincing talker.* Possibly 
you, too, can conquer timidity, 
stage-fright, self-consciousness and 
bashfulness, winning advancement 
in salary, popularity, social stand- 
ing, and success. Today, business 
often demands for the big, impor- 
tant high-salaried jobs, men who can 
lead It is training in effective 
speaking that often helps one man 
to jump from obscurity to the presi- 


soon | 


Very 


dency of a great corporation; an- 

other from a_ small unimportant 

agp ey to a sales manager's desk ; 

I ank and file of political workers 
importance; a third, retiring, 

man to change into a popular and 
applauded after-dinner speaker. Thousands 


have accomplished just such amazing 


school education is sufficient. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 
now, we offer to 
copy of “How to 
This remarkable 
how many have 


send 
Work 
little 


Right 
tree a 
W ‘ords.’ 
show you 


you 
Wonders 
booklet 





things 
through training and self development. A common 


absolutely 
With 
will 
learned to speak’ more 


effectively in public and in everyday conversation, 


It may open your eyes to a new realization 


of 


what life holds in store for men of average intel- 
ligence who master the secrets of Effective Speech. 


See for yourself! There is no obligation. 


coupon. 


Now 
Sent 
FREE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


You 
can obtain your copy free by just sending the 





1315 Michigan Ave., Dept.9182, Chicago, III. 


North American Institute 
1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9182 


! 
| Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me FREE and without "7 my 
| copy of your laurie booklet. “HOW TO WORK 
WONDERS W ORDS,“ and full information 
| regarding Ry Wonles in_ Effective Speaking and 
| requirements. 
| Name PEI. TOOT) 
Address 
City State 
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